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1. I am an inventor of the above identified patent application, hereinafter 
"Application." 
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3. I have worked for the assignee, Intel Corporation, in the capacity of 
research and development and/or management since 2000. I was a Senior 
Thermal Architect at Intel Corporation at the inventors, including myself, 
conceptualized the content of the Application. I am presently employed at Intel 
Corporation as a design manager and program manager for Integrated Silicon 
Voltage Regulator (ISVR) Technologies. 

4. I have reviewed the Application, including the claims of the Application. 
The declaration made herein is to establish compliance with the enablement and 
written description requirements under 35 U.S.C. § 112, first paragraph. 

5. The Application teaches and claims in claims 1-10 a method of forming 
three-dimensional nanotube structures. The connector molecules and three- 
dimensional nanotube structures taught and claimed in claims 1-10 were 
conceptualized and devised utilizing H)rperChem, a well-known molecular 
modeling software at the time of the invention. 

6. Computer-aided molecular design was widely used in industry at the 
time of the invention as a method for modeling molecule structures and 
predicting structure-behavior relationships of molecules. Exhibit A attached 
herewith provides a list of references demonstrating the use of HyperChem in 
2004. Exhibit A demonstrates that HyperChem was widely used in industry at 
the time of the invention as a method for modeling molecule structures and 
predicting structure-behavior relationships of molecules. 
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7. Functionalization of carbon nanotubes was widely studied at the time of 
the invention. Exhibit B attached herewith provides a list of references 
demonstrating the attachment of functional groups to carbon nanotubes- 
Exhibit B demonstrates that several methods of functionalizing carbon 
nanotubes were widely available at the time of the invention. 

8. Based on these observations, it is my professional opinion that one of 
ordinary skill in the art at the time the invention was made, upon review of the 
Application, would be able to obtain commercially available nanotube segments, 
synthesize the connector molecule, and bond it to both the nanotube segments 
as well as to a plurality of other cormector molecules to form a three- 
dimensional nanotube structure. 

9. In addition, it is my professional opinion that the Application conveys 
with reasonable clarity to those skilled in the art, and particularly those familiar 
with computer-aided molecular design software such as H5rperChem, that as of 
the filing date sought, the inventors, including myself, had possession of the 
invention as claimed in all presently pending claims. 

10. I declare, to the best of my knowledge, that all statements made in this 
document are true, and that all statements made on the information and belief 
are believed to be true; and further that these statements were made with the 
knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, imder § 1001 of Title 18 of the United States Code, 
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and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the above- 
identified patent application or any patent issued thereon. 
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Abstract — Computer-aided molecular design (CAMD) of carborane containing compounds is of growing interest for scientists 
involved in boron neutron capture therapy (BNCT) and other pharmaceutical applications. However, the complex organo-metallic 
structures of carboranes pose difficulties in modeling and docking of these structures. This is the first report of a new strategy for 
modeling and docking of carborane containing molecules with the readily available software packages HyperChem, SYBYL and 
FlexX. It is intended as a guide for boron chemists interested in using CAMD of carborane containing agents for medical appli- 
cations such as BNCT. 

© 2003 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. , : t'- 



Due to their high boron content and chemically ^modifi- 
able properties, carborane clusters have been a preferred 
choice as boron moieties in the design and synthesis of 
boronated agents for boron neutron capture therapy. 
(BNCT).*'^ By analogy with fullerenes,^'"^ carboranes- 
have recently also been used as hydrophobic 
pharmacophores in the design of derivatives of biologi- 
cally active compounds such as estradiol, retinoic acid, 
and teleocidin.^* Some of these carboranyl analogues 
interacted effectively with the corresponding receptor 
enzymes and exhibited equal or even higher biological 
activity compared to their endogenous counterparts. 
These carborane constructs were easily synthesized with 
few reaction steps, thus, providing feasible synthetic 
routes to biologically active carboranyl agents. 

So far, carborane-based drug design utilizing computer- 
aided molecular design (CAMD) has been applied only 
in relatively few cases.^"^ This is mainly due to the 
complex structures of carboranes with 6-fold coordi- 
nated carbon and boron atoms, and the unavailability 
of potential energy functions for the boron atom in 
most of the commercially available software packages. *° 
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The earlier reports on CAMD of carboranyl derivatives 
of estradiol,^ retinoic acid,^ and teleocidin* used a soft- 
ware package ADAM,^'^'^'^* which is not readily acces- 
sible to scientist interested in CAMD. 

In this paper, a general strategy for modeling and 
docking of carborane containing derivatives using 
readily available software packages HyperChem. 5.1, 
SYBYL 6.8 and FlexX is described in detail. This strat- 
egy is intended as a guide for synthetic boron chemists 
interested in CAMD of carborane containing agents for 
medical applications. We have also addressed the gen- 
eral apphcability of CAMD in modeling studies. 

General modeling and docking strategies: The protein 
data bank file (PDB) entitled lERE (3.1 A structure 
resolution) of the human estrogen receptor protein 
(hERaLBD)^^ was obtained from the protein data bank 
[Research CoUaboratory for Structural Bioinformatics 
(RCSB) (http://www.rcsb.org/pdb)]. Compounds 1-4 
(Fig. 1) were used for docking. 

HyperChem. 5.1 (HYPERCUBE, Inc., 419 Phillip 
Street, Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3X2, Canada) and 
SYBYL 6.8 (TRIPOS Inc., 1699 South Hanley Rd., St. 
Louis, MO, 63144, USA) were used for modeling. 
Estradiol (1) was built and minimized using SYBYL. 
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2 R = CH20H 

3 R = NH2 




0 = BH 
• = C 



Figure 1. Structures of ligands 1-4. 

The atomic point charges were calculated using the 
Gasteiger-Huckel method. The molecule was minimized 
using the MaximinI minimizer and the TRIPOS force 
field/parameters until an energy gradient of 0.005 Acal/ 
mol was reached. 

The carboranyl estradiol derivatives 2-4 (Fig. 1) and a-, 
m-, and /?-carborane were constructed on the 
HyperChem platform and were minimized by the semi- 
empirical AMI method to an energy gradient of 0.005 
^cal/mol. The atomic point charges of o-, m-, and 
p-carborane as well as compounds 2-^ were re-calcu- 
lated iising the MOPAC interface orSYBYL applying 
the semi-empirical AM I method after import of their 
PDB files generated by Hyperchem. 

Docking of ligands 1-4 into the active site of estrogen 
receptor was performed using FlexX (TRIPOS Inc., 
1699 South Hanley Road, St. Louis, MO 63144, USA). 
Docking produced 30 possible docked conformations 
for each of the ligands 1-4 and the Cscore*^^ program 
of SYBYL scored each conformation. Cscore™ scoring 
functions include rmsd values,*^ ChemScore/'* Dock_- 
score,'^ G-score,*^ FlexX_score,'^ and PMF^score.'^ 
Among the 30 conformational solutions of ligands 1-4, 
the ones with the best FlexX_score (rank 1) were chosen 
as the optimal conformational poses'^ in all docking 
experiment. The rank 1 conformations showed better 
binding interactions compared to other solutions. 
SYBYL was used to generate dynamic hydrogen bonds 
between the best-docked conformational pose of a ligand 
and the amino acid residues in the active site of the pro- 
tein. The same software package was used to visualize the 
binding mode of the docked protein-ligand complexes 
by generating a Connolly-type MOLCAD surfaces for 
estradiol with a probe sphere diameter of 1 .4 A based on 
the X-ray structures from the PDB file, lERE. The 
MOLCAD surface of estradiol was superimposed on the 
best-docked conformations of Ugands 1-4 to visualize 
the binding of 1-4 within the active sites. 



Results and Discussion 

HyperChem, but not Insight II or SYBYL, provided a 
convenient way for generating and minimizing a-, m-. 



and /Kjarborane as well as compounds 2-4 using the 
Allow Ions option and geometry optimization with the 
semi-empirical AMI method. The obtained geometries 
of 0-, m-, and /?-carborane correlated sufficiently with 
those obtained from ab initio calculations at the Har- 
tree-Fock/6-31G* leveP^ and experimental electron dif- 
fraction data.^® 

Unfortunately, HyperChem does not provide any plat- 
form for docking operations. Thus, modeling of 2-4 and 
their docking into the active site of estrogen receptor 
had to be carried out using SYBYL and FlexX, respec- 
tively. PDB files of compounds 2-4, generated by 
HyperChem, were imported into SYBYL, partially 
reconstructed, and saved as 'mol2' files. All boron 
atoms *B' in hgands 2-4 were subsequently changed to 
carbon atoms *C.3' using the Built/Edit option in 
SYBYL. The geometries, bond lengths, bond angles, 
dihedral angles, and atomic point charges of the struc- 
tures, obtained from semi-empirical AMI calculations 
based on carboranyl structures, did not change during 
this operation. After docking, boron atoms were re- 
colored to green for easier identification (Fig. 2). This 
simple but effective modification circumvents the fact 
that both SYBYL and FlexX do not contain the 
empirical potential energy functions for the boron 
atom.^* We did not notice any limitation of this modi- 
fication on docking processes and we are not aware of 
any limitation on extending this methodology to other 
modeling studies. ; 

The estrogen receptor proteiii (hERaLBD) contains six 
ligand binding domains. Each domain contains one 
receptor site and the amino. !acid residues,. sequences, 
and active sites are conserved in,all domains. In order to 
simplify the docking process, five of the six domains of 
the estrogen receptor protein^-^"^"* were truncated using 
SYBYL and the resulting monomeric ligand binding 
domain was used for docking of ligands 1-4. The mini- 
mized structure of estradiol (1) was docked first with the 
estrogen receptor site and the structure of the resulting 
protein-ligand complex was compared with that of the 
X-ray crystallograpically determined structure of the 
same complex. The X-ray structure showed hydrogen- 
bonding interactions of the hydroxyl groups at positions 
3 and 17 of estradiol with the amino group of the argi- 
nine residue (R394) and the imino group of the histidine 
residue (H524), respectively. The optimal conforma- 
tional pose corresponded to the highest FlexX_score 
value (rank 1) and the lowest rmsd value (0.80 A). The 
docked estradiol-estrogen receptor protein complex 
reproduced native binding interactions as shown in 
Figure 2A. A rmsd value of <2 A for the docked 
ligand-protein structure also suggests that estradiol was 
appropriately docked within the active site of the estro- 
gen receptor. 

FlexX docking of ligands 2-4 was carried out using the 
Run One Ligand option of FlexX. The structures of opti- 
mal conformational poses of ligands 2-4 (Table 1) within 
the active site of the estrogen receptor and the super- 
imposed MOLCAD surface of the X-ray geometry of 
estradiol were visually examined for binding interactions. 
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Figure 2. Binding modes of the optimal conformational poses of 
ligands, 1 (A) and 3 (B), with the active site of the estrogen receptor. 
The yellow line represents hydrogen bond (<3.3 A). The pink grid 
represents the MOLCAD surface of X-ray geometry of estradiol. 

All poses of the ligands 2-4 fitted within the MOLCAD 
surface area of the X-ray geometry of estradiol as 
demonstrated by the example of compounds 1 and 3 
(Fig. 2A and B). The ligands showed hydrogen bond- 
ings between either the alcoholic group (2) or carbor- 
anyl amino group (3), and the imino group of the 
histidine residue (H524) while the phenolic hydroxyl 
group in these structures interacted with either the 
amino group of the arginine residue (R394) (2-3) or the 



carboxylic function of the glutamate residue (E353) (4). 
The bulky carborane clusters of ligands 2-4 were posi- 
tioned in the active site similar to the decahydro- 
naphthalene portion of estradiol and showed 
hydrophobic interactions with the isobutyl group of the 
leucine residues (L384 and L428) as illustrated in Figure 
2B. 

Various scoring values of ligands 2-4 are listed in Table 
1 by comparison with the estrogenic activity of these 
compounds^ in order to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Cscore^^ scoring functions for the estrogen receptor 
protein-ligand complexes. Among the Cscore™ scoring 
functions, FlexX_score''^ (based on empirical func- 
tions), PMF_score'* (based on statistical ligand-recep- 
tor atom-pair interaction potentials), D_score^^ (based 
on both electrostatic and hydrophobic contributions to 
the binding energy), and Chemscore''* (based on a 
diverse training set of 82 receptor-ligand complexes) 
produced values for ligands 1^ that showed some 
correlation with their respective biological activities. 
Ligand 4, with the lowest biological activity of all car- 
boranyl estradiol derivatives, had also the lowest scor- 
ing values (Table 1). For G_score,^^ which computes 
accurately scoring values for Ugand-receptor complexes 
having many polar interactions, no obvious correlation 
between the scoring values for ligands 1-4 and respec- 
tive biological activities could be observed. A possible 
explanation could be the presence of the carborane 
cluster in ligands 2-4, which interacts strongly with .the 
receptor in a hydrophobic fashion. Similar sub-optimal 
correlation of values from Cscpre™ scoring functioiis 
with biological activities has been reported previously in 
different experimental/computational settings. 

In conclusion, the combination of HyperChem and 
SYBYL generated geometries of the o-, m-, and p-csLv- 
borane clusters resembled closely those obtained pre- 
viously using different theoretical and experimental 
methods. FlexX docked ligands 2-A into the 
active site of the estrogen receptor within the MOL- 
CAD surface of estradiol and all ligands reproduced 
native estradiol binding interactions. Similar results 
were obtained using the software package ADAM for 
docking compounds 2-4 into the active site of the 
estrogen receptor. Computed values from Cscore™ 
scoring functions, except G_score, showed some corre- 
lation with the biological activities. 

Based on our studies, it appears that computed scoring 
functions from Cscore,™ visual comparison between 



Table 1. Cscore™ scoring values for complexes of the estrogen receptor with optimal conformational poses of ligands 1-4 



Ligand 


FlexX 


G^score 


PMF_score 


D_score 


Chemscore 


Hydrogen bonds 


Biological 
activity^ 


Interaction 
energy (Acal)** 


I 


-19 


-229 


-46 


-117 


-40 


E353, R394, H524 


XXX 


-54.67 


2 


-19 


-164 


-42 


-208 


-39 


R394. H524 


xxxx 


-51.60 


3 


-18 


-177 


-36 


-175 


-36 


E353, G521,H524 


xxxx 




4 


-14 


-199 


-27 


-153 


-35 


E353 


X 


-45.34 



''Biological activity is defined as the capacity of compounds 1-4 to induce transcriptional activation of COS-1 cells and was estimated from results 
obtained by Endo ct al.^ xxxx = very high, xxx = high, xx = medium, x = low. 

^^Interaction energies between estrogen receptor protein and ligands 1-4, generated by ADAM, were taken from ref 6. 
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geometries of docked ligands and MOLCAD surfaces, 
and comparison between the binding interactions of 
docked ligands with those within Ugand-receptor pro- 
tein X-ray structures can be valuable tools for CAMD 
of carboranyl derivatives. 

The lack of CAMD approaches involving carboranes is 
a major draw back in BNCT compound development. 
The described strategy for modeling molecules contain- 
ing carborane clusters with the accessible software 
packages SYBYL, FlexX, and HyperChem should be of 
value for synthetic chemists involved in BNCT com- 
pound development. 
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Abstract 

We report a study of the thermal stability of some aromatic copolyethers containing a hexamethylenic spacer. The polymers were 
synthesized by phase transfer catalysis (in a liquid/liquid system) starting from 1 ,6-dichlorohexane and different bisphenols: 4,4'-dihy- 
droxyazobenzene, 4,4'-dihydroxydiphenyl, bisphenol A and 2,7-dihydroxynaphthalene. Thermal stability was investigated by thermo- 
gravimetric analysis, in a static air atmosphere the heating rate being 10°C/min. Molecular modeling was used as a complementary 
analysis method for the best understanding of the relationship between the chain conformation and polarity and the thermal behavior; 
GERIUS^ and HYPERCHEM programs were used . to perform the molecular modelling. All the synthesized polymers present similar . 
values of the starting point of the weight loss. This behavior can be explained by supra-molecular ordering, which is probably more .. 
important than the chemical structure. The presence of the . hexamethylenic spacer leads to a micro-phase separation, with a 
favourable influence on the ordering in the solid state. All polymers showed low values of the polar surface, with interchain interr: 
actions playing a secondary role in the thermal stabiUty. © 2001 Elsevier Science Ltd. All rights reserved. 

Keywords: Thermal stability; Molecular modelling; Liquid crystals; Polyethers 



1. Introduction 

Liquid crystalline polymers (LCP) represent an inter- 
esting research field, due to the unique behavior of these 
materials, which combine two essential properties: order 
and mobility [1-6]. The presence of the azobenzenic 
moieties in the chains confers the possibility of using 
them as optical memory systems. Our studies were 
focused on the synthesis of aromatic polyethers, some of 
them having liquid crystalline (LC) properties. The pre- 
sence of the mesogenic groups in the main chain induces 
high phase-transition values, near the thermal stability 
limit. In these circumstances, the thermogravimetric 
study of the polymers is very important for establishing 
the parameters of the DSC and optical microscopy 
investigations. Our synthesis strategy is intended to 
separate as much as possible the influence of chain 
conformation, flexibility and inter-chain interactions on 
the LC behavior. This strategy permitted us to have in 
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view, at the same tune, the influence of these factors on 
the polymers' thermal stability. 

The present paper is focused on the thermal behavior 
study of some oligomers with polyether structure, con- 
taining bisphenolic moieties connected by a hexamethy- 
lenic spacer. The synthesis started from 1 ,6-dicholoro- 
hexane and various bisphenols as follows: 4,4'-dihydroxy- 
azobenzene (DHAB), 4,4'-dihydroxydiphenyl (DHD), 
bisphenol A (BP A) and 2,7-dihydroxynaphthalene (DM). 
Use of bisphenols with different (linear or bent) geometry 
and structure permitted us to modify the chain con- 
formation and polarity and to correlate the influence of 
these factors with thermal behaviour. Molecular mod- 
eUing was used as a complementary analysis method for 
the best understanding of the relationship between 
chain conformation, polarity and thermal behaviour. 



2. Experimental 

The polyethers were synthesized by phase transfer cata- 
lysis in a liquid/liquid system. Details of the synthesis and 
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characterization of the polymers were reported pre- 
viously [7,8]. The thermal behavior was investigated on 
a MOM-Budapest derivatograph. The recordings were 
effected in static air atmosphere with a heating rate of 
10°C/min. The molecular simulations were performed 
using two programs: CERIUS^ [9] and HYPERCHEM 
[10]. HYPERCHEM was used to estimate the chain 
polar surface (QSAR properties module) and CERIUS^ 
to investigate the chain geometry. The initial macro- 
molecular conformation of the simulated polyethers was 
optimized and the value of the total potential energy of the 
single chain was obtained. In order to search the real value 
for minimum energy (not a local minimum), the con- 
formation obtained was followed by a molecular dynamic 
cycle and re-minimized. The criterion of energy con- 
vergence was to obtain a residual root-mean-square force 
in the simulated system of less than 0.12 kJ/mol A. 
Minimization was performed using a conjugate-gradient 
algorithm described by Fletcher and Reeves. Supplemen- 
tary information concerning the molecular modeling pro- 
cedure was reported in our previous studies [1 1-13]. 



3. Results and discussion 

The copolymers were obtained according to the reac- 
tion in Scheme 1. Table 1 presents some characteristics 
of the synthesized polymers. 

• The molecular weights of the samples are typical of 
oligomers. We have developed the study in this range 
because, in our opinion, the influence of the chain con- 
formation, flexibility and interchain interactions are 
more evident. 



A first general observation is that, for all synthesized 
products, weight loss begins in a very narrow range 
(Figs. 1-3) situated between 310 and 330*'C (except Sam- 
ple 4). This behaviour is surprising, because for similar 
structures containing the same bisphenols but other 
spacers (e.g. oxetane, propylene, diethylether, etc.), the 
diff'erences of the starting degradation temperatures 
were up to 200°C, as a function of the bisphenol che- 
mical structure [14-16]. This behaviour can be explained 
by taking into consideration the supramolecular order- 
ing. It is well known, for the LCP, that the flexible 
spacer (above a certain length) imposes a micro phase 
separation, with a positive influence on the mesophase 
stability. It is possible, for our polymers too, that the 
supramolecular aspects may be more important that the 



Table I 

Some characteristics of the synthesized polymers 



Sample 


Copolymer composition 


A/„ 


Thermal 


Polar 


no. 






behavior 


surface (%) 


1 


DHAB/BPA = 2.5/1 


2150 


Le 


3.6 


2 


DHAB/BPA= 1/1.1 


2450 


SC*> 


3.2 


3 


DHAB/BPA= 1/3.2 


3400 


SC 


2.6 


4 


DHD/BPA = 2.7/1 


3970 


sc 


1.7 


5 


DHD/BPA- 1/1.2 


3900 


SC 


1.8 


6 


DHD/BPA= 1/3.1 


4000 


SC 


1.9 


7 


DHAB/DHD = 2.5/1 


2030 


LC 


4.0 


8 


DHAB/DHD= 1/1.2 


;2290 


LC l 


. 3.5 


9 ' 


DHAB/DHD= 1/3.1 


^2250 


LC 


2.6 


10 . . . 


DHAB/DN = 2.9/1 


;1910 


SC 


, 4.4 


11 


DHAB/DN- 1.2/1 


1800 


SC 


3.8 


12 


DHAB/DN= 1/2.6 


2090 


sc 


3.0 



° LC — liquid crystalline. 
** SC — semi-crystalline. 



a (CH^j CI + HO R OH + HO R* OH 



Bn^NBr 
-HCI 



— ^CHj)5~0 R Oy(CH,)^ Q R' 



where R, R' are : 
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Fig, 1. Thermogram corresponding to Sample 2. 
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Fig. 2. Thermogram corresponding to Sample 8. 



chemical structure. There are many reasons to support 
this supposition. 

The first is the chain geometry. The theoretical con- 
formational studies showed a linear geometry both in the 
case of homopolymers and copolymers (Figs. 4 and 5). 
Due to the chain linearity and flexibility, for this poly- 
mer group, the sample containing DHAB and BPA 
(Sample 1) showed a LC behavior. For other flexible 
spacers, this bisphenol combination does not show a 
mesophase, the presence of a bent bisphenol conse- 
quently causing the loss of LC behaviour. 

The second reason is that the presence of difierent 
bisphenols in the same chain does not disturb the micro- 



DTG 




DTA 



TG 



100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 



Fig. 3. Thermogram corresponding to Sample 11. 



phase separation. From a geometrical point of view, the 
bisphenols' lengths are 7.3 A (DN), 9.7 A (BPA) 9.8 A 
(DHD) and 11.5 A (DHAB). The length of the flexible 
spacer is 6.5 A (from first to the sixth methylenic 
.group)., Excepting the combination of DHAB and DN 
.the bisphenol, lengths do not disturb the micro-phase 
separation. , 
' The presence of the hexamethylenic moiety in the 
chain leads to low values of the polar surface (due to the 
hydrophobic character), compared with other flexible 
spacers. For example in the case of oxetanic or propy- 
lenic spacers, the polar surface was up to 8%, compared 
with 4.4%, the maximum value corresponding to Sam- 
ple 10. Because of these low polar surface values, the 
chain polarity does not significantly influence the poly- 
mers thermal stability. This observation is in agreement 
with the results of our previous studies [14-1 5]. According 
to these data, a significant influence of the chain polarity 
upon the polymer thermal stability is recorded only for 
structures having a polar surface higher than 3-4%, 

A general observation that can be made concerning 
the degradation mechanism is that all of the polymers 
present three steps of weight loss (Table 2). 

The presence of other spacers, with oxetanic, propy- 
lenic or diethyether structure, induces differences con- 
cerning the degradation mechanism. For example, the 
polymers with azobenzenic moieties showed three steps 
of degradation, while all others structures showed only 
two steps. This also proves the major influence of the 
supramolecular ordering, in competition with the che- 
mical structure. 

The temperature domains corresponding to each 
degradation step are in the same region. The tempera- 
tures of half decomposition, excepting Sample 10, are 
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I I i 1 1 1 1 1 1 

80.00 Angstroms 

Fig. 4. Chain geometry of the homopolymer with biphenyl mesogenic groups. 




( 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 1 1 

50.00 Angstroms 

Fig. 5. Chain geometry corresponding to Sample 7. 



Table 2 

Therm ogravimetric characteristics of the synthesized polymers 



Sample no. 


Ar,» (»c) 






W2(%) 


CQ 


W3 (%) 




1 


310-380 


10.6 


380-505 


36.2 


505-740 


53.2 


510 


2 


330-390 


8.7 


290-520 


50.0 


520-700 


41.3 


500 


3 


330-410 


10.2 


410-530 


55.0 


530-680 


34.8 


500 


4 


350-440 


21.2 


440-540 


42.3 


540-710 


36.5 


500 


5' 


320-450 


19.2 


450-550 


46.8 


550-710 • 


34.0 


490 


6 


320-440 


12.5 


440-550 


62.5 


550-675 


25.0 


500 


7 


330-400 


9.8 


400-580 


41.2 


530-740 


49.0 


510 


8 


310-390 


12.3 


390-520 


36,7 


520-740 


51.0 


510 


9 


320-415 


10.9 


415-520 


41.3 


520-720 


47.8 


505 


10 


310-360 


.12.5 ^ 


370-500 


29.2 


500-770 


58.3 


575 


11 


• 320-360 




400^90 


31.1 


490-740 


60.0 


560 


12 


305-370 


8.3 


410-510 ; 


45.8 


510-730 '■ 


45.9 


510 



OAT — The temperature domain corresponding to the degradation step. 
** W — The weight loss corresponding to the degradation step. 
Fa — The temperature corresponding to 50% weight loss. 



all around 500°C. Kinetic parameters were calculated 
for the second degradation step (Table 3). 

Except for Samples 4-6 and 12, the other polymers 
gave shuilar values of the reaction order and activation 
energy of the degradation. The reaction order values 
suggest that chemical processes play an essential role 
and the mechanism is similar for all of the products. 

The compensation effect was evaluated using the rela- 
tion In A =f(E), the linear dependence confirming similar 
degradation mechanisms. The resulting equation is: 

In^ =0.16JF+4 

Another aspect investigated was the modification of 
the activation energy of the degradation as a function of 
conversion (Table 4). The modifications of this para- 
meter suggest a complex mechanism probably involving 
successive reactions: 

P(^) /i(s)+^' Jiis) V 

where P(s) is solid polymer, / (s) is a soUd intermediate 
and K volatile products. The I2 is probably the same for 



Table 3 

Kinetic characteristics of the synthesized polymers 



Sample 


AT* 




E 


E 


In A*" 




no. 


CO 




(kJ/mol) 


(kJ/mol) 






1 


380-505 


1 


170 


176 


22.86 


6.07 


2 


390-520 


1 


159 


153 


28.39 


5.68 


3 


410-530 


1 


268 


228 


45.04 


5.95 


4 


440-540 


1 


342 


244 


64.36 


6.29 


5 


450-550 


2 


322 


287 


50.96 


6.31 


6 


440-550 


0.5 


283 


229 


44.88 


3.30 


7 


400-530 


1 


181 


207 


29.58 


6.11 


8 


390-520 


1 


213 


228 


37.91 


5.62 


9 


415-520 




191 


206 


32.85 


5.81 


10 


370-500 


1 


177 


153 


29.86 


5.35 


11 


400^90 


1 


196 


172 


34.53 


5.56 


12 


410-510 


1 


356 


273 


58.36 


6.10 



* AT — Temperature domain. 

^ n — Reaction order. 
E — Activation energy corresponding to the degradation step 
(AT) calculated by Freeman-Caroll method. 

^ E — Activation energy corresponding to the degradation step 
(A7) calculated by Coats-Rcdfcm method. 

^ A — Pre-exponential factor. 

*^ 5'p — Compensation parameter. 
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Table 4 

Dependence of the activation energy (kJ/mol) as a function of the 
weight loss 



Sample no. 


10% 


20% 


30% 


40% 


50% 


60% 


2 


135 


78 




82 


189 


193 


5 


143 


78 


125 


171 




212 


8 


161 


134 


159 


172 


185 


184 


10 


248 


159 


143 


124 


118 


122 


It 


149 


151 


168 


175 


111 


111 


12 


290 






238 


117 


108 



all investigated products because in the second step of the 
degradation process, the activation energy has similar 
values (Table 4). 



4. Conclusions 

1 . All the synthesized polymers have similar tempera- 
ture values at the starting point of the weight loss. 
The azobenzenic structures follow this behavior 
although in the case of other structures containing 
flexible or semi-flexible spacers the differences in this 
temperature value were up to 200°C, as .a function 
.* of the bisphenolic structure. . 
V2. The small differences between the starting points 
. . of the degradation can be explained by . the isupra- 
molecular ordering, which is more inriportant than 
the chemical structure. The presence of the hexam- 
ethylenic spacer leads to a micro-phase separation 
with a favorable influence on the supramolecular 
ordering in the solid state. 

3. The conformational studies showed linear chain geo- 
metry, also favorable for the micro-phase separation. 
The differences between bisphenols length do not 
disturb the micro-phase separation. 

4. Ail polymers had low values of the polar surface, 
typically below 4%, consequently, interchain inter- 
actions play a secondary role in the thermal stability. 
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5. The degradation mechanism is complex, taking 
place probably by successive reactions. 

6. An equation corresponding to the compensation 
effect was proposed. 
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Abstract 

A quantitative structure-retention relationship (QSRR) model has been developed for the gas chromatographic 
Kovats indices of 98 saturated esters on seven different polar stationary phases by multiple linear regression analysis 
(MLR). The seven stationary phases are: SE-30, OV-7, DC-710, OY-25, 100% phenyl, DC-230 and DC-530. Chemical 
descriptors were calculated from the molecular structures by PM3 of Hyperchem 4.0. Principal component analysis 
(PCA) was applied to extract the data structure. Multiple linear regression was made in forward stepwise manner to 
select suitable variables in the model. The proposed model had a high multiple square correlation coefficient and 
low standard error S.E. The result proved the strong predictive power of the model. © 2002 Elsevier Science B.V. All 
rights reserved. 

Keywords: Quantitative structure-retention relationships; Retention indices; Multiple linear regression; Molecular descriptors 



1. Introduction 

The study of the quantitative structure-reten- 
tion relationship (QSRR) of solutes is an impor- 
tant topic in chromatographic thermodynamics. 
QSRR studies are widely investigated in gas chro- 
matography (GC), high-performance liquid chro- 
matography (HPLC), and thin-layer 
chromatography (TLC). Over the past years, vari- 
ous methods have been used to correlate solute 
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retention behavior in GC with molecular structure 
parameters, e.g. Van der Waals and molecular 
volume [1], molecular connectivity index [2,3], the 
number of carbon atoms [4], Az-octanol/water par- 
tition coefficient (P) [5,6], hydrophobic substituent 
constant (;r) [7,8] and solubility parameter [9,10]. 

Correlations between gas chromatographic re- 
tention indices and molecular parameters provide 
significant information: on the effect of the molec- 
ular structure on retention time and on the possi- 
ble mechanism of absorption and elution [ll].This 
can be achieved using QSRR which provide statis- 
tical equations that relate molecular structure 
with the retention phenomena [12-16]. Good cor- 
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relations have been obtained between RI and 
theoretically calculated data for molecules with 
different functional groups: alkanes [17], dialkyl- 
hydrazones [18], alkenes [19], alkybenzenes and 
naphthalenes [20], phenol derivatives [21], azo 
compounds [19], primary, secondary and tertiary 
anfiines [22], etc. Several works have been done, 
but the QSRR on different polar stationary 
phases of esters has not been reported. 

The goal of our present study was to charac- 
terize chromatographic retention on different po- 
lar stationary phases by topological descriptors 
and quantum chemical descriptors. The molecu- 
lar structures of solutes were represented using 
CHI-OA, CHI-OAV, CHI-2A, CHI-2AV, WA, 
LUMO, QMAX, QTOT and DIP. Seven station- 
ary phases selected were: SE-30, OV-7, DC-710, 
OV-25, 100% phenyl, DC-230 and DC-530. We 
hoped that the dependence of retention of these 
compounds from stationary phase polarity would 
be better explained using these descriptors. 

2. Theory 

2.L Descriptor generation. 

To obtain a QSRR model, compounds must 
be represented using molecular descriptors and 
retain structure information. Here two types of 
descriptors were used: topological and quantum- 
chemical descriptors. The quantum-chemical de- 
scriptors were calculated using semi-empirical 
quantum-chemical method PM3 in Hyperchem 
4.0 software: energy of the lowest unoccupied 
molecular obitals (LUMO, unit:ev), dipole mo- 
ment (DIP, unit:debye), the maximum of the net 
atomic charge on the C atom (QMAX), the sum 
of positive charge on C atoms (QTOT). The 
molecular structures were generated with the 
molecular builder inside Hyperchem and opti- 
mized by following the Polak Ribiere algorithm 
until RMS gradient 0.01 kal A mol"'. Their 
minimum were supported by the positive defin- 
iteness of the force matrix. The quantum-chemi- 
cal descriptors were obtained from the 
thermodynamically most stable molecules. The 
topological descriptors (CHI-2, CHI-OAV, CHI- 



2AV, CHI-OA, CHI-2A) were calculated by the 
method proposed by Randic [23] and the wiener 
index (WA) by the method proposed by Wiener 
[24]. 

2.2 Principles of PCA 

Application of principal component analysis 
(PCA) has become a popular method in the last 
decades. It can provide information: classifica- 
tion, searching similarities, finding relationships, 
finding physical significance to principal compo- 
nents, etc. The principles of PCA can be seen the 
work by Heberger and Gorgenyi [25]. 

23. Principles of MLR 

Multiple linear regression (MLR) is a common 
method used in QSRR study. The QSRR equa- 
tions were obtained by forward stepwise multiple 
regression techniques following the multilinear 
forms: RI = Z>o + b^D^ + b^D^ + . . where RI 
was the retention index, D^, and Z)„ were the 
. descriptors, the intercept {b^ and the regression 
, coefficients of the descriptors (6j,Z)2...6„) were 
\ determined by using the least squares method 
and n was the number of the descriptors. The 
statistical evaluation of the data was obtained by 
the software SPSS. 

In MLR analysis, the descriptors in the regres- 
sion equation must be orthogonal. So, in order 
to reduce the number of the descriptors and min- 
imize the information overlap in the descriptors, 
the concept of non-redundant descriptors (NRD) 
[26,27] was used. When the linear correlation co- 
efficients value of two descriptors are larger than 
0.9, they are correlated. Then they are not avail- 
able in one equation. The best regression equa- 
tion is selected on basis of the highest multiple 
correlation coefficient {R\ F value and the low- 
est standard error of estimation (S.E.). 



3. Experiment and methodology 

3,1. Retention indices 
The Kovdts indices of esters compounds on 
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seven stationary phases in this paper were taken 
from the report of Ashes and Haken [28]. The 
compounds included Cj-Cg saturated acids es- 
ters. The esters and their retention indices were 
shown in Table 1. The retention data was ob- 
tained isothermally at 150 °C using 12 ft. x 1/4 
in O.D. aluminum columns packed with 10% 
stationary phase on 62-72 mesh acid-washed 
and silanized celatom. Flame ionization detec- 
tion was used under the following conditions: 
injection temperature, 190^; detector tempera- 
ture, 220°; carrier gas, helium; flow rate, 30 ml 
min~^ with an inlet pressure of 310.05 kPa. 

3.2. Stationary phases 

The stationary phases used all polysiloxanes 

and could be separated into two basic classes 
depending on the type of substituent group. 
Class 1 consisted of non-polar phases, primarily 
containing alkyl groups, class 2 of the low- to 
medium-polarity donor phases, containing 
groups capable of exhibiting donor properties. 
The degree and type of substitution, as well as 
the classification of polarity in terms of 
Rohrschneider constants, for the polysiloxanes 
used were shown in Table 2. 



3.3. Model developing 

MLR forward stepwise regression manner was 
used to select suitable variables in the model. 
The final model selection was accomplished 
through the followmg statistical validation tech- 
niques. At first, the RI values of esters on seven 
different stationary phases were regressed versus 
each one of the descriptors. Then another de- 
scriptor was selected for higher-order regression 
treatments. In the successive step, according to 
the stepwise multilinear regression method, the 
noncolinear descriptors were selected and re- 
gressed against RI. Table 4 showed these se- 
lected descriptors. And the best model was 
selected based on the multiple square correlation 
coefficient (R^) and the standard error of esti- 
mation (S.E.). 



4. Result and discussion 

4.1. PCA of descriptors variables 

The original matrix was decomposed into 
loadings and scores matrix by PCA. Table 3 
showed the result, which supported that the 
original variables were not strongly correlated. 
The first factor explained 47.7%, the second 
22.5%, the third 11.4%, the forth 8.6%, the fifth 
5.9% and the sixth 4.9% of the total variance. 
Using the first six factors could explain 95.8% 
of the total variance in the data. In Table 3, the 
significant values were put in bold (the loading 
were > 0.7000) [29]). The first factor correlated 
well with CHI-OA, CHI-2A, CHI-OAV, CHI- 
2AV, WA, QTOT. The second factor correlated 
with QMAX, DIP. The third factor correlated 
with LUMO. 

4.2. Results of MLR 

The value of the calculated quantum-chemical 
descriptors and the topological indices . weired 
summarized in Table 5. The correlation coeffi-^ . 
cient matrix of the parameters were : shown in 
Table 6 which proved that the descriptors se- 
lected were non-linear. These data served as a 
basis for further statistical analysis. Seven of the 
best regression equations were selected from 
each of the stationary phases and a summary of 
these models was given in Table 4. The results 
had a high value R^ and F value and a low 

5. E. Then it indicated that these equations rep- 
resented good model for the two types of de- 
scriptors. 

If comparing the fitting parameters in the 
equations above and the polarity of the station- 
ary phases the following qualitative statements 
could be made. 

As could be seen from Table 4 that the topo- 
logical index WA, CHI-2A and calculated quan- 
tum-chemical descriptor LUMO were included 
in seven equations, QMAX was included in four 
equations (SE-30, OV-7 and OC-25 except). It 
could be seen that WA, CHI-2A, LUMO and 
QMAX had good correlation with RI. 
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Table 1 

The retention indices of different compounds on diHerent stationary phases [28] 



No. 


Coin T>oi 1 n d 5 


SE-30 


OV-7 


DC-710 


OV-25 


100% nhenvl 


DC-230 


nr.sio 


1 


M^ethvl formate 


386 


453 


496 


571 


618 


419 


488 
too 


2 


Ethvl formate 


495 


552 


586 


655 


715 


521 


587 
^0 / 


3 


Pronvl formate 


602 


667 


696 


756 


813 


626 


686 


4 


Butvl formate 


707 


774 


804 


852 


907 


734 


792 
/ y^ 


5 


Pentvl formate 


810 


879 


912 


952 


998 


835 


885 


6 


Hexvl formate 


907 


976 


1011 


1047 


1002 

i\jy£. 


017 


080 


7 


Isooronvl formate 


552 


604 


635 


686 


754 


553 


622 


g 


Tsohutv! formate 


670 


731 


766 


803 


8S8 


684 
uot 


710 

/ jy 


9 


Isooentvl formate 


777 


840 


872 


915 


958 


795 


840 

Ot7 


10 


Methvl acetate 


509 


559 


609 


693 


732 


S19 

J i.y 


S60 


11 


Ethvl acetate 


592 


648 


690 


760 


895 


704 


747 
/t / 


12 


Butvl acetate 


794 


855 


895 


949 


991 

yy 1 


810 

Ol V 


846 
oto 


13 


Pentvl acetate 


891 


958 


996 


1044 


1081 

lUO 1 


014 
7it 


042 

7*tZ 


14 


Hexvl acetate 


988 


1056 


1092 


1113 


1 174 
1 1 /t 


1012 


1040 
1 vtv 


15 


TQonronvl acetate 


64*) 




722 


782 


846 

oto 


61 S 


679 


16 


Tsohutvl acetate 


750 


810 


846 


898 


042 


770 


820 


17 


T^OTw*ritvl acetatp 


RS9 




OSS 


1001 


1042 


880 


017 

yi / 


18 




Ul / 


\J\J 1 


710 


77 S 


890 

oAy 


610 


661 










781 


• 84S 

OH- J 


88S 

OOJ 


607 


/tU 




Prnt^ vl Tiro Ml on fl t** 


7R0 


RSI 


884 




077 

y 1 1 


709 


81S 

OJJ 


21 


Rtitvl nroninnatf* 


886 




Q84 


10'?2 


1060 
1 \}\jy 


806 


014 

yjH 


22 


Ppntvl DTrit^irtnjitp 




104.7 




1 1 2S 


1 166 
1 1 ou 


1001 


1 nil 


23 


MpyvI nronionate 


1074 


1 147 

1 1 


1 176 


1 1 1 S 
111-/ 


12SS 


1 100 - 


1 1 96 
1 IZO 


24 r 


Tsonronvl ■nfoniOnate 


733 


78 Si 


817 


' 071 


804 


716 • 


777 


25 




■p*TO 


QOO 




08S 


1010 


- 8S7 


• 80S 

, oyj 


26 « 


•Tsonentvl nronionate 


948 


1014 


1042 


1086 


1118 ^ 


061 


■ tool 


27 


Methvl hutvrate 


702 


767 




868 


907 


710 


7S7 


28 


Pthvl hutvrate 


778 


R40 


876 
o / u 


Oil 


068 - 
y\jo 


704 
/ 7t 


828 

OZo 


29 


Protvl butvrate 


875 


938 


973 


1022 


1056 


806. 


024 


30 


Butvl hutvrate 


969 


1036 


1069 


1 1 14 
1 1 It 


1 14.7 
1 It / 


004 
yy*r 


1091 

1 VZi 


31 


Pentvl hutvrate 


1062 


1131 


1164 


1208 


1241 
1 ^t 1 


1001 
1 K/y 1 


1 1 16 
1 1 10 


32 


Hexyl butyrate 


1156 


1225 


1258 


1292 


1331 


1186 


1200 


33 


Isotjroovl butvrate 


820 


878 


905 


955 


081 


81 S 


864 
out 


34 


Isobuyl butyrate 


933 


993 


1023 


1065 


1093 


OSS 
yjj 


081 
70 1 


35 


Tsotjentvl butvrate 


1029 


1093 


1124 


1163 


1196 


10S6 


1080 


36 


Methyl pentanoate 


807 


871 


907 


961 


1001 


821 


861 


37 


Fthvl nentanoate 


876 


941 


Q7S 


1014 

L\J It 


1060 


806 


010 


38 


Protvl nentanoate 

■A. 4\/LTi L/wIl VdpUVrCtpVv 


971 


1036 


1069 


1111 


1 147 
1 It / 


004 

77t 


1091 

lUZJ 


39 


Rutvl nentanoate 


1063 


1130 


1 16'? 


1205 


1237 


1080 


1116 
1 1 lU 


40 


Pentyl pentanoate 


1155 


1222 


1257 


1204 


1329 


1185 


1210 


41 


Hexyl pentanoate 


1247 


1316 


1349 


1382 


1420 


1287 


1304 


42 


IsooroDvl nentanoate 

Xtt^vL/X Vr fc/ T 4 L/V44lit444wU VW 


915 


971 


1000 


1046 


1079 


932 


061 


43 


Isobutyl pentanoate 


1027 


1087 


1117 


1156 


1187 


1051 


1077 


44 


Isopentyl pentanoate 


1132 


1185 


1217 


1253 


1286 


1150 


1173 


45 


Methyl hexanoate 


902 


974 


1006 


1056 


1091 


925 


960 


46 


Ethyl hexanoate 


976 


1045 


1073 


1118 


1148 


995 


1026 


47 


Protyl hexanoate 


1064 


1138 


1164 


1207 


1239 


1090 


1119 


48 


Butyl hexanoate 


1156 


1231 


1256 


1295 


1329 


1184 


1209 


49 


Pentyl hexanoate 


1246 


1325 


1349 


1384 


1419 


1278 


1304 


50 


Hexyl hexanoate 


1337 


1417 


1440 


1475 


1508 


1371 


1397 


51 


Isopropyl hexanoate 


1008 


1074 


1015 


1131 


1172 


1028 


1055 
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Table 1 {Continued) 


IMO. 


Compounds 


SE-30 


OV-7 


DC-710 


OV-25 


100% phenyl 


DC-230 


DC-530 


52 


Isobutyl hexanoate 


1 1 1 n 

1 1 19 


1 189 


1211 


1246 


1279 


1128 


1171 


53 


Isopentyl hexanoate 


1212 


1287 


1308 


1342 


1376 


1228 


1266 


54 


Methyl isobutyrate 


665 


823 


764 


812 


848 


677 


708 


55 


Ethyl isobutyrate 


732 


OA*? 

893 


831 


875 


906 


757 


779 


JO 


Propyl isobutyrate 


o36 


891 


925 


A^O 

968 


994 


851 


878 


5/ 


Butyl isobutyrate 


931 


AOT 

987 


1019 


1059 


1091 


945 


974 


CO 

5o 


Pentyl isobutyrate 


1024 


1082 


1115 


1155 


1180 


1045 


1070 


5y 


Hexyl isobutyrate 


1 1 1 T 

1117 


1177 


1208 


1238 


1272 


1141 


1165 


/"A 

oU 


Isopropyl isobutyrate 


'TOA 


829 


849 


889 


927 


786 


814 


61 


Isobutyl isobutyrate 


OAA 

o99 


946 


975 


1008 


1039 


913 


937 


oz 


Isopentyl isobutyrate 


AA^ 

994 


1045 


1075 


1109 


1141 


1010 


1034 


63 


Methyl isopentanoate 


763 


823 


854 


902 


945 


111 


814 


64 


Ethyl isopentanoate 


839 


893 


925 


967 


1005 


853 


881 


65 


Propyl isopentanoate 


929 


987 


1018 


1059 


1091 


948 


976 


66 


Butyl isopentanoate 


1021 


1081 


nil 


1149 


1178 


1044 


1070 


67 


Pentyl isopentanoate 


1112 


1174 


1204 


1238 


1272 


1139 


1164 


68 


Hexyl isopentanoate 


1204 


1267 


1296 


1326 


1361 


1233 


1258 


69 


Isopropyl isopentanoate 


874 


923 


950 


989 


1017 


889 


915 


70 


Isobutyl isopentanoate 


985 


1039 


1066 


1096 


1125 


1007 


1031 


71 


Isopentyl isopentanoate 


1081 


1136 


1164 


1196 


1225 


1104 


1128 


11 


Methyl isohexanoate 


875 


936 


970 


1019 


1056 


892 


927 


73 


Ethyl isohexanoate 


943 


1004 


1036 


1078 


1111 


963 


992 


74 


Propyl isohexanoate 


1035 


1094 


1128 


1165 


1202 


1056 


1083 


75 


Butyl isohexanoate 


1 125 , 


1189 


1220 


1252 


1290 


1150 


1176 


76 


Pentyl isohexanoate 


1215 


1281 


1313 


1340 


1381 


1244 


1268 


11 • 


Hexyl isohexanoate 


1306 


1374 


1414 


1427 


1470 


: 1337 . 


1361 • 


no '-• 


Isopropyl isohexanoate 


979 


1028 


1059 


1095 


1134 ' 


988 


: 1.020 


79 ^ 


Isobutyl isohexanoate 


1089 


1147 


1175 


1200 


1240 


111:0 


1135 


OA 


Isopentyl isohexanoate 


1181 


1244 


1272 


1298 


1337 


1209 : 


1231 




Methyl 2-methylpentanoate 


853 


908 


945 


989 


1050 


864 


900 


82 


Ethyl 2-methylpentanoate 


917 


973 


1006 


1053 


1097 


930 


962 


oi 
o3 


Propyl 2-methylpentanoate 


1009 


1064 


1096 


1136 


1184 


1026 


1055 


QA 

o4 


Butyl 2-methylpentanoate 


1097 


1157 


1189 


1222 


1275 


1118 


1145 


QC 

o5 


Pentyl 2-methylpentanoate 


1187 


1246 


1279 


1310 


1361 


1212 


1237 


o^ 
o6 


Hexyl 2-methylpentanoate 


1277 


1337 


1370 


1398 


1449 


1305 


1331 


of 


Isopropyl 2-methylpentanoate 


952 


999 


1021 


1000 


1114 


960 


992 


OO 
00 


Isobutyl 2-methylpentanoate 


1064 


1116 


1144 


1179 


1120 


1081 


1109 


QO 

oy 


Isopentyl 2-methylpentanoate 


1153 


1208 


1238 


1267 


1319 


1174 


1202 


on 


Metnyl 2-etnyloutyrate 


845 


OAA 

899 


934 


979 


1043 


854 


894 


01 


Ethyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


914 


969 


1 AAA 


1 An 

1037 


1092 


924 


960 


92 


Propyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


1005 


1060 


1092 


1130 


1176 


1020 


1051 


93 


Butyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


1093 


1150 


1182 


1217 


1265 


1112 


1141 


94 


Pentyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


1183 


1241 


1273 


1303 


1353 


1205 


1233 


95 


Hexyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


1273 


1332 


1364 


1393 


1441 


1298 


1326 


96 


Isopropyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


954 


996 


1022 


1058 


1104 


951 


993 


97 


Isobutyl 2-ethylbutyrate 


1060 


1112 


1139 


1167 


1216 


1075 


1107 


98 


Isopentyl 2-ethyIbutyrate 


1149 


1202 


1232 


1263 


1310 


1169 


1198 



The wiener number is the sum of the graph-the- fects of the molecules. The positive regression 
oretical distances between pairs of atoms on the coefficients for WA demonstrated that with higher 
structure. It is related to the steric-branching ef- values of them, the molecules would have higher 
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values of retention index. The value of CHI-2A 
supported more branches with a molecule, the 
lower value of it, so, the positive regression coeflB- 
cients for WA and the negative for CHI-2A (in 
Table 4), the magnitude of intermolecular interac- 
tion about the solute and the stationary phase was 
related to the degree of the branch of the 
molecules of the solute. 

Another significant factor affecting the reten- 
tion behavior of the solute is the hydrogen bond- 
ing of the molecules. Hydrogen bonding is an 
electrostatic interaction [30], that atomic charge 
should be a vahd measure of hydrogen bonding 
ability. QMAX is the maximum of the net atomic 
charge on the C atom, and hydrogen bonding also 
has a covalent or charged-transfer component, 
from the molecular orbital theory of chemical 
reactivity, LUMO, as electron acceptor, so a com- 
bination of QMAX and LUMO should model 

Table 2 

Composition of stationary phases and Rohrschneider constants 



hydrogen bond donor and acceptor ability. And 
then in the regression equations of the different 
stationary phases, QMAX and LUMO had good 
correlation with RL 

Otherwise, the dipole moment is also important 
in the interaction of the molecules with apolar 
and polar stationary phases. The contribution of 
dipole moment to RI increases with increasing 
polarity of the stationary phase and the polar 
interactions become more dominant in the inter- 
action of the solute and stationary phase 
molecules. 

In Table 4 we also saw that the type of the 
molecular descriptors and the value of them were 
different on the different stationary phases of 
different polarity. This illustrated that with the 
difference of the polarity of the stationary phases, 
the influence factor to the RI of the solute were 
always different. But that CHI-2A, LUMO, 



Stationary phase 


Class 


Methyl replacement 


Rohrschneider constants 














X 


. Y 


Z 


U 


S 


SE.3a 


1 




0.16 


0.20 


0:50 


0.85 


0.48 




2 


20% phenyl 


0.42 


0.81 


0.85 


1.52 


0.89 


DC-710 


2 


50% phenyl 


1.30 


1.66 


1.79 


2.83 


2.47 


OV.25 


2 


75% phenyl 


1.76 


2.00 


2.15 


3.34 


2.81 


100% phenyl 


2 


100% phenyl 


1.81 


2.87 


2.48 - 


4.35 


4.01 


DC-230 


1 


Stearyl 


0.42 


0.83 


0.71 


0.96 


1.03 


DC-530 


2 


6% aminoalkyl 


0.63 


2.69 


1.29 


2.04 


1.16 



Table 3 

Result of the principal component analysis 



Factor loading 1 Factor loading 2 Factor loading 3 Factor loading 4 Factor loading 5 



CHI-OA 


-0.741 


-0.419 


-0.208 


0.439 


-0.125 


CHI.2A 


-0.783 


0.274 


-0.0532 


0.248 


0.442 


CHI-OAV 


0.744 


-0.281 


-0.274 


0.461 


-0.238 


CHI-2AV 


0.735 


0.317 


-0.107 


0.408 


0.350 


WA 


0.894 


0.346 


-0.0251 


-0.150 


0.132 


QMAX 


0.431 


-0.810 


0.177 


-0.0644 


0.285 


QTOT 


0.878 


0.241 


-0.313 


-0.0395 


-0.0930 


LUMO 


0.510 


-0.355 


0.726 


0.212 


-0.0245 


DIP 


-0.138 


0.798 


0.462 


0.252 


-0.192 


Explained variance 


4.290 


2.026 


1.003 


0.770 


0.535 


Proportion of the total variance 


0.477 


0.225 


0.114 


0.086 


0.059 
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Table 5 

The value of the descriptors of the compounds 



No. 


CHI-OA 


CHI-2A 


CHI-OAV 


CHI-2AV 


WA 


QMAX 


QTOT 


LUMO 


DIP 


1 


0.85 


0.50 


0.60 


0.33 


1.67 


0.25 


1.27 


0.92 


3.95 


2 


0.82 


0.45 


0.62 


0.37 


2.00 


0.35 


1.43 


1.09 


3.91 


3 


0.81 


0.43 


0.64 


0.48 


2.33 


0,35 


1.63 


1.09 


3.91 


4 


0.79 


0.41 


0.65 


0.53 


2.67 


0,35 


1.83 


1.09 


3.91 


5 


0.78 


0.40 


0.65 


0,56 


3.00 


0.35 


2.03 


1.09 


3.91 


6 


0.77 


0.40 


0.66 


0.58 


3.33 


0.35 


2.24 


1.09 


3.91 


7 


0.83 


0.44 


0.66 


0.51 


2.13 


0.35 


1.73 


1.14 


4.02 


8 


0.81 


0.42 


0.67 


0.61 


2.48 


0.35 


1,81 


1.10 


3.85 


9 


0.80 


0.41 


0.67 


0.61 


2.82 


0.35 


2.03 


1.10 


3.93 


10 


0.86 


0.45 


0.66 


0.35 


1.80 


0.37 


1.54 


1.01 


1.83 


11 


0.83 


0.44 


0.67 


0.37 


2.13 


0.38 


1.80 


1.06 


1,89 


12 


0.80 


0.41 


0.68 


0.48 


2.82 


0.35 


2.08 


1.06 


4.15 


13 


0.79 


0.41 


0.68 


0.51 


3.17 


0.35 


2.28 


1.06 


4.15 


14 


0.78 


0.40 


0.69 


0.53 


3.51 


0.37 


2.59 


1.04 


1.92 


15 


0.84 


0.43 


0.70 


0.47 


2.29 


0.35 


1.98 


1.10 


4.28 


16 


0.82 


0.42 


0.70 


0.55 


2.64 


0.30 


2,73 


0.95 


4.21 


17 


0,81 


0.41 


0.70 


0.56 


3,00 


0.30 


3.05 


0.95 


4.31 


18 


0.83 


0.38 


0.67 


0,37 


2.07 


0.37 


1.71 


1.05 


1.76 


19 


0.81 


0.38 


0.68 


0.39 


2.38 


0.37 


1.97 


1.09 


1.83 


20 


0.80 


0.38 


0.68 


0.45 


2.71 


0.37 


2.15 


1.09 


1.98 


21 


0.79 


0.38 


0.68 


0.48 


3.06 


0.37 


2.36 


1.09 


1.98 


22 


0.78 


0.37 


0.69 


0.51 


3.40 


0.37 


2.56 


1.09 


1.98 


23 


0.78 


0.37 


0.69 


0.53 


3.75 


0,35 


2.69 


1.10 


4:25 


24 


0.82 


0.39 


0.70 


0.47 


" 2.54 


0.37 


2.25 . 


l.ll 


1.78 


25 . 


0.81 


0.39 


0.70 


■ 0.54 


2.89 


0.37 


2.32 


1.08 


1.92 


26 


0.80 


0.38 


0.70 


0.55 


3.24 


0.37 


2.55 


1.07 


1.84 


27 


0.81 


0.38 


0.68 


.0.44 


2.38 


0,37 


1.92 


1.05 


1.75 


28 


0,80 


0.38 


0.68 


0.44 


2.68 


0.35 


2.05 


1.10 


4.12 


29 


0.79 


0.38 


0.68 


0.49 


3.00 


0.35 


2.24 


1.10 


4,11 


30 


0.78 


0.38 


0.69 


0.52 


3.33 


0.35 


2.48 


1.11 


4.30 


31 


0.78 


0.37 


0.69 


0.54 


3.67 


0.35 


2.69 


1.11 


4.30 


32 


0.77 


0.37 


0.69 


0.55 


4.01 


0.30 


4.01 


1.00 


4.39 


33 


0.81 


0.39 


0.70 


0.51 


2,83 


0.35 


2.37 


1.14 


4.24 


34 


0.80 


0.39 


0.70 


0.56 


3.18 


0.35 


2.44 


1.08 


4.17 


35 


0.79 


0.38 


0.70 


0.57 


3.53 


0.35 


2.66 


1.08 


4.25 


36 


0.80 


0.38 


0.68 


0.48 


2.71 


0.37 


2.12 


1.05 


1,74 


37 


0.79 


0.38 


0.68 


0.48 


3.00 


0.37 


2.38 


1.09 


1.80 


38 


0.78 


0.38 


0.69 


0.52 


3.31 


0.35 


2.44 


1.10 


4.10 


39 


0.78 


0.37 


0.69 


0.54 


3.64 


0.35 


2.64 


1.10 


4.09 


40 


0.77 


0.37 


0.69 


0.55 


3.97 


0.35 


2.89 


1.11 


4.33 


41 


0.77 


0.37 


0.69 


0.56 


4.31 


0.35 


3.07 


1.07 


4.25 


42 


0.80 


0.39 


0.70 


0.53 


3.16 


0.35 


2.57 


1,14 


4.23 


43 


0.79 


0.38 


0.70 


0.58 


3.49 


0.35 


2.62 


1.11 


4.03 


44 


0.78 


0.38 


0.70 


0.58 


3.83 


0.35 


2.86 


1.08 


4.27 


45 


0.79 


0.38 


0.68 


0.51 


3.06 


0.37 


2.32 


1.05 


1.74 


46 


0.78 


0.38 


0.69 


0.50 


3.33 


0.35 


2.45 


1.10 


4.11 


47 


0.78 


0.37 


0.69 


0.54 


3.64 


0.35 


2.65 


1.10 


4.09 


48 


0.77 


0.37 


0.69 


0.55 


3.96 


0.35 


2.89 


1.11 


4.36 


49 


0.77 


0.37 


0.69 


0.56 


4.28 


0.35 


3.07 


1.07 


4.26 


50 


0.76 


0.37 


0.69 


0.57 


4.62 


0.35 


3.30 


1.11 


4.36 


51 


0.79 


0.39 


0.70 


0.55 


3,49 


0.35 


2.79 


1.14 


4.20 
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QMAX were included most of the regression 
equations showed that the retention was 
primarily influenced by size, steric factors and 



polar effects. And the results of this work 
suggested that the role of the steric factors must 
be more important in the retention than the 



Table 5 (Continued) 



No. 


CHI-OA 


CHI-2A 


i^UJ A A \r 

CHI-OAV 


CHI-2AV 


WA 


QMAX 


QTOT 


LUMO 


DIP 


52 


A TO 

0.78 


0.38 


A 1A 

0.70 


0.59 


3.82 


0.35 


2.84 


1.08 


4.20 


53 


0.78 


0.38 


0.70 


0.59 


4.15 


0.35 


3.06 


1.08 


4.28 


54 


0.84 


0.38 


0.70 


0.48 


2.19 


0.37 


1.87 


1,07 


1.70 


55 


0.82 


0.38 


0.70 


0.48 


2.50 


0.37 


2.13 


1.10 


1.99 


56 


0.81 


0.37 


0.70 


0.52 


2.83 


0.37 


2.31 


1.10 


1.99 


57 


0.80 


0.37 


0.70 


0.54 


3.18 


0.37 


2.52 


1.10 


1.99 


58 


0.79 


0.37 


0.70 


0.55 


3.53 


0.35 


2.66 


1.11 


4.23 


59 


0.78 


0.37 


0.70 


0.56 


3.88 


0.37 


2.93 


1.10 


1.77 


60 


0.83 


0.39 


0.72 


0.53 


2.67 


0,38 


2.43 


1.14 


1.67 


61 


0.82 


0.38 


0.72 


0.58 


3.02 


0.37 


2.50 


1.11 


2.02 


62 


0.81 


0.38 


0.72 


0.58 


3.38 


0.35 


2.65 


1.12 


4.26 


63 


0.82 


0.39 


0.70 


0.54 


2.54 


0.37 


2.11 


1.04 


1.84 


64 


0.81 


0.39 


0.70 


0.53 


2.83 


0.30 


3.11 


0.96 


1.84 


65 


0.80 


0.39 


0.70 


0.56 


3.16 


0.37 


2.55 


1.07 


1.93 


66 


0.79 


0.39 


0.70 


0.58 


3.49 


0.35 


2.66 


1.09 


4.19 


67 


0.78 


0.38 


0.70 


0.59 


3.83 


0.38 


2.97 


1.08 


1.80 


68 


0.78 


0.38 


0.70 


0.60 


4.18 


0.38 


3.17 


1.08 


1.80 


69 


0.82 


0.40 


0.72 


0.57 


3.00 


0.38 


2,66 


1.10 


1.83 


70 


0.81 


' 0.39 


0.72 


0.61 


3.35 


0.35 


. 2.64 


1.09 


4.13 


71 


0.80 


0.39 


0.72 


0.62 


3.70 


0.37 


• 2.97 


1.09 


1.76 


72 


0.81 


. 0.39 . 


0.70 


0.56 


2.8? 


0.37 


' 2.33 


. 1.04 


1.90 


73 


0.80 


0.39 


0.70 


0.55 


3.18 


0.38 


2.59 


1.08 


1.96 


74 


0.79 


0.38 


0.70 


0.57 


3.49 


0.35 


2.75 


1.10 


4,35 


75 


0.78 


0.38 


0.70 


0,58 


3.82 


0.38 


3.00 


1.09 


1.85 


76 


0.78 


0.38 


0.70 


0.59 


4.15 


0.38 


3.20 


1.09 


1.84 


77 


0,77 


0.38 


0.70 


0.60 


4.50 


0.38 


3.41 


1.09 


1.84 


78 


0.81 


0.39 


0.72 


0.58 


3.35 


0.35 


2.83 


1.13 


4.45 


79 


0.80 


0.39 


0.72 


0.62 


3.68 


0.38 


2.98 


1.10 


1.88 


OA 


0.79 


0.39 


0.72 


0.62 


4.03 


0.38 


3.20 


1.10 


1.81 


O 1 


A O 1 

0.81 


0.35 


0.70 


0.49 


2.72 


0.37 


2.30 


1.06 


1.97 


82 


0.80 


0.35 


0.70 


0.49 


3.00 


0.37 


2.56 


1.10 


2.05 


83 


A TO 

0.79 


0.35 


0.70 


0.52 


3.31 


0.35 


2.67 


1.12 


4.20 


OA 

o4 


A no 
0.76 


A "5 C 

0.35 


0.70 


0.54 


3.64 


0.37 


2.99 


1.09 


1.59 


oc 

OJ 


A "70 

0.7o 


A 

0.35 


0.70 


0.55 


3.97 


0.37 


3.14 


1.11 


1.76 


86 


0.77 


0.35 


0.70 


0.56 


4.32 


0.37 


3.34 


1.11 


1.76 


87 


0.81 


0.36 


0.72 


0.53 


3.16 


0.38 


2.84 


1.14 


1.90 


88 


0.80 


0.36 


0.72 


0.57 


3.50 


0.37 


2.93 


1.12 


1.83 


89 


0.79 


0.36 


0.72 


0.58 


3.85 


0.37 


3.14 


1.12 


1.72 


90 


0.81 


0.33 


0.70 


0.45 


2.61 


0.37 


2.30 


1.07 


1.95 


91 


0.80 


0,33 


0.70 


0.45 


2.89 


0.37 


2.56 


1.11 


2.02 


92 


0.79 


0.34 


0.70 


0.49 


3.20 


0.36 


2.68 


1.15 


4.17 


93 


0.78 


0.34 


0.70 


0.51 


3.53 


0.38 


2.95 


1.13 


1.77 


94 


0.78 


0.34 


0.70 


0.52 


3.87 


0.38 


3.17 


1.12 


1.80 


95 


0.77 


0.34 


0.70 


0.54 


4.22 


0.37 


3.41 


1.11 


1.60 


96 


0.81 


0,35 


0.72 


0.50 


3.06 


0.38 


2.86 


1.16 


1.88 


97 


0.80 


0.35 


0.72 


0.54 


3.39 


0.38 


2.97 


1.12 


1.62 


98 


0.79 


0.35 


0.72 


0.55 


3.74 


0.37 


3.17 


1.12 


1.76 
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Table 6 

Correlation coefficient matrix of ten parameters 







PHT-7A 


PHT-OAV 




WA 






LUMU 


Dlr 


CHI-OA 


1.0000 


0.5401 


-0.1570 


-0.5319 


-0.8633 


-0.8506 


-0.6690 


-0.2699 


-0.1978 


CHI-2A 


0.5401 


1.0000 


-0.6230 


—0.2797 


-0.5522 


-0.4575 


-0.6114 


-0.4695 


0.2784 


CHI-OAV 


-0.1570 


-0.6230 


1.0000 


0.5745 


0.4800 


0.4202 


0.6654 


0.3698 


-0.2768 


CHI-2AV 


-0.5319 


-0.2797 


0.5745 


1.0000 


0.7160 


0.1018 


0,6651 


0.2473 


0.1287 


WA 


-0.8633 


-0.5522 


0.4800 


0.7216 


1.0000 


0.1548 


0.8904 


0.2902 


0.0839 


QMAX 


-0.8506 


-0.4575 


0.4202 


0.1018 


0.1548 


0.1000 


0.0954 


0.5821 


-0.6589 


QTOT 


-0,6690 


-0.6114 


0.6654 


0.6651 


0.8904 


0.0954 


1.0000 


0.1662 


-0.0753 


LUMO 


-0.2699 


-0.4695 


0.3698 


0.2473 


0.2902 


0.5821 


0.1662 


1.0000 


0.1078 


DIP 


-0.1978 


0.2784 


-0.2768 


0.1287 


0.0839 


-0.6589 


-0.0753 


0.1078 


1.0000 



polar effects on the apolar and low polar 
stationary phases. 



(AFCRST) for supporting this study (Programme 
PRA SI 00-05). 



5. Concilusions 

Past studies showed that topological and quan- 
tum-chemical descriptors were useful in develop- 
ing . models for predicting the gas 
chromatographic RI of solutes. The strong inter- 
correlation structural descriptors from a MLR 
equation might lead to misinterpretation of the 
corresponding structure-retention model. PCA 
showed a dominant pattern in descriptors. 

On stationary phases of different polarity, the 
descriptors used in the regression equations 
showed that the influence factors about the gas 
chromatographic RI of solute molecules were dif- 
ferent to the stationary of different polarity. But 
Table 2 also told us that the main actors were still 
related to the degree of the branch of the 
molecules of the solute and hydrogen bond donor 
and acceptor ability of the solute molecules. 

The good predictive abihty of MLR model 
allows us to estimate retention indices for similar 
compounds in cases where retention values are 
not readily available. 
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Abstract 

Quantum chemical calculations were performed on four typical amides compounds e.g. urea, thiourea, thioacetamide and 
thiosemicarbazide, using the semi-empirical method MINDO/3 within program package HypeiChem 6.03. 

Obvious correlations were found between corrosion inhibition efificiency and some quantum chemical parameters such as 
highest occupied molecular obital (HOMO), lowest unoccupied molecular orbital (LUMO) energy levels, HOMO-LUMO 
energy gap and electronic density etc. Calculation results indicated that the great diflFerence of inhibition efficiencies between 
these amides can be clearly explained in terms of frontier molecular orbital theory. The agreement with the experimental data 
was also found to be satisfactory. ® 2002 Elsevier Science B.V. All rights reserved. 

Keywords: Amides; Corrosion inhibitors; MINDO/3; Molecular oibitals 



1. Introduction 

Some organic compounds are found to be effective 
corrosion inhibitors for many metals and alloys. It has 
been commonly recognized that organic inhibitor 
usually promotes formation of a chelate on the metal 
surface, which includes the transfer of electrons from 
the organic compounds to metal, forming coordinate 
covalent bond during such chemical adsorption 
process [1]. In this way, the metal acts as an 
electrophile, whereas the nucleophile centers of 
inhibitor molecule are normally hetero atoms with 
free electron pairs which are readily available for 
sharing, to form a bond. The most common organic 



* Corresponding author. Tel.: +86-21-6598-2253; fax: -1-86-21- 
6515-6981 

E-mail address: fungee@online.sh.cn (J. Li). 



substances with these characteristics are those con- 
taining O, N and/or S atoms. 

Some amides and derivatives e.g. urea (U), 
thiourea (TU), thioacetamide (TA) and thiosemicar- 
bazide (TSC) have been found to be good inhibitors 
for mild steel in acid solutions. Relationship between 
molecular structures of these amides and their 
inhibition efficiencies have been studied in several 
research works [2,3]. It was found that when the 
oxygen atom in a urea molecule was replaced by a 
sulfur atom (to form a thiourea), the corrosion 
inhibition efficiency increased dramatically. These 
effects of molecular structural change on the corrosion 
inhibition efficiency in the original paper was only 
simply explained by means of qualitative delocalized 
electrons model. Nevertheless, much less attention 
has been paid to the dependence of inhibition 
efficiencies (%) on the electronic properties of 
amide molecules. In this connection, several questions 
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Table 1 

Molecular structures, abbreviations and molecular weights of the amides used 



Compounds used as inhibitors 



Abbreviation 



Molecular formula 



Molecular weights 



Urea 



Thiourea 



Thioacetamide 



Thiosenucarbazide 



TU 



TA 



TSC 



H2N— C— NH2 

s 

II 

H2N— C— NH2 

s 

II 

H2N— C— CH3 

s 

II H 
H2N— C— N— NH2 



60.0 



76.0 



75.0 



91.0 



have been asked e.g. what is the effect on inhibition 
efficiency, when the amino group of TU is replaced 
with a methyl group (i.e. to be TA) and/or 
thiocarbamoyl group (>C=S) replaced by a carbonyl 
(^0=0). The latter seems especially important for 
sulfur containing compounds, e.g. thioamides (-CS- 
NH2) with excellent inhibition efficiency. Clear 
comprehension of above questions is helpful to 
understand the whole inhibition process and the 
mechanism of adsorption. 

On the other hand, quantum chemical studies have 
been successfully performed to link the corrosion 
inhibition efficiency with molecular orbitals (MO) 
energy levels for some kinds of organic compounds, 
e.g. imidazole [4], cinnamaldehyde [5] and aniline 
[6], etc. 

Following the theoretical analysis procedure men- 
tioned above, we calculated the highest occupied 



molecular orbital (HOMO), lowest unoccupied mol- 
ecular orbital (LUMO) energy levels of these amides 
and, its derivatives. Additionally, we also studied their-, 
nucleophilic center by calculating the spatial distri- 
bution of electronic state density. Our results 
confirmed the strong correlation between these 
microscopic electronic properties and corrosion 
inhibition efficiencies, and gave unambiguous 
answers to the question about the structure- efficiency 
relationship of amides, as mentioned above. 



2. Calculation method 

All the study have been carried out using Dewar's 
LCAO-SCF-MO semiempirical method, MINDO/3 
[7], in the commercially available computer 
program package (HypeiChem Pro. Release 6.03 



Table 2 

Molecular orbital energy levels of HOMO, LUMO and average inhibition efficiency of amides 





Amides 


£(eV) 
HOMO 


LUMO 


LUMO-HOMO (eV) 


Inhibition efficiency [3] (%) 




U 


-9.945 


1.432 


11.377 


21.98 


2 


TA 


-8.596 


0.706 


9.302 


70.11 


3 


TU 


-8.576 


0.755 


9.331 


70.13 


4 


TSC 


-8.523 


0.458 


8.981 


76.95 
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Fig. 1 
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Plot of £homo versus % coirosion inhibition efficiency of amides used. 



from Hypercube Inc. USA), The calculation were 
implemented on an Intel Pentium n 450 MHz 
computer. MINDO/3 develops the MO on a valence; 
basis set. Molecular structures were optimized to a 
gradient norm of <0.01 in the vacuo phase. As an 
optimization procedure, the built-in Polak-Ribiere 
algorithm was used. 



3. Results 

Table 1 lists the molecular formula of amide 
compounds studied in the present work. Urea has a 
carbonyl group (:?C=0) but other three thioamides 
contain thiocarbamoyl group (>C=S). The difference 
between TU and TA is that the amino group (-NH2) 
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Rg. 2. Plot of HOMO-LUMO energy gap versus % corrosion inhibition efficiency of amides used. 
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Tables 

Molecular orbital coefficients of HOMO of amides used 



TSC 



TU 



TA 



0) 


(4) 


(1) 

S 


0) 

S 


0) 
0 




— NH 


OkIIl (4) 
H2N'^(2rNH2 


(3)^1!. (4) 
H2N^(2r"CH3 


(3) (4) 


(3) 









Na 


AO 


AO coefficients (for HOMO) 








1 


2s 


0.007 


0.000 


0.003 


0.000 




2p, 


0.943 


0.970 


0.963 


0.000 






-0.110 


0.000 


-0.014 


0.000 




2p^ 


-0.121 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


2 


2s 


-0.017 


0.000 


0.027 


0.000 




2p. 


0.006 


-0.001 


-0.043 


0.000 




2p, 


0.018 


0.000 


0.041 


0.000 




2p= 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


3 


2s 


-0.091 


r-0.104 


^ -0.128 


0.000 




2p. 


0.031 


0.042 


0.058 


0.000 




2p.v 


0.065 ' ■ . 


-0.083 


0.084 


0.000 




2p= 


-0.003 


0.000 


0.000 


0.707 


4 


2s 


0.110 ' : 


...0.104 


0.078 


0.000 




2p. 


0.021 


'0.042 


0.075 


0.000 




2p, 


-0.113 


-0.083 


-0.093 


0.000 




2p. 


-0.006 


0.000 


0.000 


-0.707 


5 


2s 


0.006 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




2p, 


0.091 










2pj, 


0.160 










2Pc 


-0.008 









Molecular orientation definition: use Hyperchem 6.03 built-in Molecular Coordinate System (with jc, y, and z Cartesian axes). For four 
selected amides plotted in the table, x- and y-axes belong to the paper plane and z-axes is perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Molecular 
Coordinate System was also given in Fig. 3, with relationship to the table above. 



in TU is replaced by methyl group (-CH3) in TA. 
TSC is also a thioamlde holding a amino group and a 
hydrazine (-NH-NH2) group as well. 

Table 2 represents calculated energy levels (in eV) 
of the HOMO and LUMO for the four selected 
amides. The measured average inhibition efficiencies 
(%) of these amides were also listed in the table 
column (these data were measured in 0.05 M HCl acid 
solutions at 30 T by using weight loss technique [3]). 

The relationship between corrosion inhibition 
efficiencies and HOMO energy levels for these four 
amides are plotted in Fig. 1. As can be clearly seen 
from the figure, the inhibition efficiency decreases as 
the ^HOMo l^vcl decreases. Urea molecule has the 



lowest ^HOMo value, also has the worst inhibition 
efficiency. An amount of 1.422 eV energy difference 
between the £homo values of urea and that of TSC 
which has the highest £'homo corresponding to 55% 
change in inhibition efficiency. TU and TA have very 
close £^HOMo values, compared with their very close 
experimental inhibition efficiencies. 

In Fig. 2, inhibition efficiency were plotted against 
the energy barrier £^lumo - Ehomo- TSC has the 
smallest HOMO-LUMO gap (i.e. 8.981 eV), while U 
has the highest energy gap (i.e. 11.377 eV). TU and 
TA also have very close values of energy difference. 

Table 3 lists the coefficients (whose squares show 
the contribution of each atomic orbitals to the density 
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Fig. 3, Plot of HOMO electronic density distribution of U and TU, the HOMO of Urea has most density at each pair of nitrogen atom in amino 
groups, while transforming to the sulphur atom in the thiocaibamoyl group (>C=S) of TU molecule. 



of electron in a given MO [8]) of the development of 
■the HOMO of these four amide molecules. Since 
MINDO/3 method uses a valence basis set, so that in 
the development of the MO, only atomic orbitals of 
the valence shell take a part: 2s, 2p^, 2p3„ 2p, for C, N, 
O and S, and Is for H. For brevity's sake, the 
coefficients corresponding to Is of H have been 
omitted in Table 3. 



4. Discussion 

4.L Correlation between MO energy level and 
inhibition efficiency 

According to Fukui's frontier orbital approxi- 
mation [9], interactions happen only between frontier 
MOs. Therefore, for analysis of the chelate process 
during chemical adsorption, HOMO and LUMO of 
both reactants need to be considered. Since due to the 
inverse dependence of stabilization energy on orbital 
energy difference, terms involving the frontier MO 
will provide dominative contribution. 

Moreover, another point regarding MO level is the 
gap between the HOMO and LUMO energy levels for 
the studied molecules. As was reported [10], Some 
atoms such as O, N, and S atoms of amides molecules, 
have unoccupied d orbitals and so exhibit a tendency 
to obtain electrons; the electrons in the d orbitals can 



easily be offered because the applied force they affect 
is small. Excellent corrosion inhibitors are considered 
to be such organic compounds which not only offer 
electrons to unoccupied d orbitals of metal surface to 
form coordinate covalent bond, but also can accept the 
free electrons from the surface of metal as well, by 
using their antibond orbital to form feedback bonds in 
turn. 

According to E.E. Ebenso*s work [3], when a 
carbonyl group (>C=0) was substituted by a 
thiocarbamoyl group (>C=S) (i.e. transform amide 
to thioamide), the corrosion inhibition efficiency 
increased significantly. Quantum chemistry calcu- 
lation reveals that the substitution of (^C=0) by 
(^C=S) results in a great increase of HOMO energy 
level (and a great decrease of energy difference, i.e. 
LUMO- HOMO) obviously. The great increase of 
inhibition efficiency due to 0/S substitution should 
arise from the great increase of HOMO level, 
implying the ability of organic molecule to offer 
free electrons to the metal surface. 

Although molecular structures are quite different 
(i.e. substitution of -NH2 with -CH3), microscopic 
measurement found that TU and TA have very close 
values of inhibition efficiency (Table 2), while 
theoretical calculation obtained that they also have 
very close values of Ehomo and HOMO-LUMO 
energy gap as well. Thus TU and TA provides an 
excellent evidence to confirm the relationship 
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Hg. 4. Plot of electronic charges of specific reactive sites versus % inhibition efficiency of amides used. 



between macroscopic properties and their micro- 
scopic structures. 

Linear correlation between MO energy level and 
efficiency of amides (Figs. 1 and 2) provides evidence 
that resulting from the molecular structure, the higher 
the HOMO energy of the inhibitor, the greater the ease 
of offering electrons to unoccupied d orbitals of metal 
surface and the higher the efficiency of the inhibitor 
for mild steel in HCl acid solutions. The lower the 
LUMO energy, the easier the acceptance of electrons 
from metal surface, which decreases HOMO-LUMO 
energy gap and improves the efficiency of inhibitor. 

4.2, Correlation between electronic density and 
inhibition efficiency 

Frontier MO energy level may indicate the 
tendency of forming a chelate bond with metal 
surface. Further study on the probable center of 
chelation site in inhibitors requires Icnowledge of the 



spatial distribution of electronic density for given 
molecules. 

From Table 3, the HOMO of three thioamides 
(-CS-^fH2) e.g. TSC, TU, and TA are made up 
predominantly of Ipx of S atom in the thiocarbamoyl 
group (>C=S), which contribute respectively 91.6, 
94.1, and 92.8% of the electronic charge density of 
their HOMO levels. This can be associated with the 
dominative contribution of S atom. According to the 
Frontier Orbital Approximation, the region of highest 
density is generally the site of electrophilic attack. 
Thus, the bond with the chelate from S will be easily 
formed, rather than C, N atoms. 

On the other hand, in the urea molecule, N atom in 
each amino group contributes 50% of the electronic 
charge density of HOMO level (Table 3), which is far 
lower than the contribution of S atom to the HOMO 
level of thioamide molecules. Therefore, the HOMO 
is essentially the result of the mixture of the electronic 
pairs of each N atom. Nevertheless, there seems no 
MO which may be associated with the O atom in the 
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carbonyl (>C=0) group. The existence of high 
coefficients linked to the N atoms guarantees easier 
formation of the chelate bonds from N by charge 
transferring, rather than O atom. 

Certainly, the analysis of the coefficients reinforces 
the conclusion in terms of HOMO energy levels that 
thioamides e.g. TSC. TU. and TA have higher 
corrosion efficiency than that of non-sulphur contain- 
ing amide e.g. Urea. 

According to the HOMO coefficients listed in 
Table 3, the HOMO electronic density distribution of 
Urea and TU are plotted in Fig. 3, clearly indicating 
the nucleophilic center transforms from each pair of 
nitrogen atom in Urea to sulphur atom in TU. Similar 
conclusion was also obtained for other two thioa- 
mides, as omitted here. 

It is generally true that electrophiles attack 
.molecules at sites of negative charge, which means 
-sites of ionic reactivity can be estimated from the 
atomic charges in a molecule. 

Charges on each probable chelation sites of these 
■amides molecules e.g. -0.521e for S(l) of TSC, 
-0.527c for S(l) of TU, - 0.494e for S(l) of TA and 
— 0.264e for N(3)/N(4) of U, were obtained using 
MINDO/3 method. Fig. 4 shows the variation of 
inhibition efficiencies with the charge density of 
probable electrophilic attack site of each inhibitor 
molecule. The correlation is linear and efficiency 
increases as absolute value of charge density 
increases, which confirms that S atom in the 
thiocarbamoyl group (::^C=S) of thioamide and N 
atom in the amino group of non-sulphur containing 
amide are the most probable center of chelation 
through adsorption via the lone pair of electrons. 



5. Conclusions 

(I) Strong relationship between HOMO, LUMO 
levels and corrosion inhibition efficiencies previously 
reported for some organic compounds was also 
observed in amide compounds. 

(II) Substitution of the carbonyl (::?C=0) of some 
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amides (e.g. U) by the group of thiocarbamoyl 
(X;=S) leads to the transfer of chelation center 
from each pair of nitrogen atom to the sulphur atom in 
thiocarbamoyl of thioamide molecules, significantly 
resulting in the increase of HOMO level and a great 
reduce of HOMO-LUMO energy difference. This 
gives a believable explanation for the increase of 
inhibition efficiency due to the substitution of (X^^O) 
by (>C=S). That is, thiocarbamoyl group plays 
predominant role in terms of forming coordinate 
covalent bonds and/or feedback bonds with metal 
surface through chemical adsorption. 

(m) Analysis of charge density for these four 
amides also confirmed that nucleophilic center locates 
on two nitrogen atoms for urea, whereas moves to the 
sulphur atom for TU. 
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Abstract 



The functionalization of single wall carbon nanotubes (S WCNTs) is a very actively discussed topic in contemporary nanotube literature 
because the planned modification of SWCNT properties is believed to open the road towards real nanotechnology applications. In this 
contribution, some recent results are reported on the subject. Covalent attachment of functional groups, their influence on tube-tube stacking, 
detachment of functional groups, selective n- and p-type intercalation as well as special reactions carried out in the interior of SWCNTs 
are discussed. Clean room conditions for interior of single wall carbon nanotubes is demonstrated. 
© 2003 Elsevier B.V. All rights reserved. 

Keywords: Carbon; Nanotubes; Vibrations; Raman; Functionalization 



1. Introduction 

As a consequence of their unusual physical properties 
and large application potential, single wall carbon nanotubes 
(SWCNTs) have attracted the interest of scientists and en- 
gineers ever since their discovery in 1993 [1]. This interest 
was dramatically raised with the discovery of routes to grow 
them in high yield [2]. The small diameter of the tubes leads 
to macroscopic quantization of the electronic and vibrational 
states in transversal direction and to a reduced dimensional- 
ity along the tube axis. Formally derived from the graphene 
sheet they exhibit unusual mechanical properties such as 
high toughness and high elastic moduli. Referring to their 
electronic structure, they exhibit semiconducting as well as 
metallic behavior and thus cover the full range of proper- 
ties important for technology [3]. Applications in compound 
materials, electronic devices, nanosensors or as gas storage 
material are intensively explored. All these potential applica- 
tions require an extended functionalization of the nanotubes 
to make them processable and to tune their properties. 

One disadvantage of all carbon nanotubes is their in- 
solubility in any solvent. Only suspensions of the tubes 
can be produced. Solubility is an urgent property for 
processability even as far as it concerns purification. Func- 
tionalization by chemical reactions with extended molec- 
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ular chains — similarly as it is now well understood for 
fullerenes — should help, Functionalization of this type cre- 
ates a new class of materials with new properties, again 
in direct analogy to functionalized fullerenes. Functional- 
ization may as well help to separate semiconducting tubes 
firom metallic ones, to purify nanotubes from carbonaceous 
impurities or to reduce the width of diameter dispersion. 
Alternative ways to functionalize carbon nanotubes are by 
substitution reactions such as replacement of carbon atoms 
from the tube wall by boron or nitrogen [4]. In principle 
functionalization should also be possible from the inside of 
the tubes. On this topic good progress has been obtained re- 
cently from experiments to study chemical reactions inside 
the nanotubes [5]. The physics and chemistry of this con- 
cave nanospace bears a big challenge for material science. 
Unexpected new materials were already grown and more 
are on their way. The properties of these new compounds 
have to be explored. 

Graphite and similariy graphene are well known to be 
chemically highly inert structures. Like in fullerenes reactiv- 
ity is activated by curvature effects. Curvature in nanotubes 
is much smaller than in conventional fullerenes: firstly since 
the tube diameters are generally larger and secondly since 
they are curved in one direction only. One way to increase 
reactivity is therefore to study tubes with smaller diame- 
ters. Even though such tubes become eventually unstable 
due to their high curvature energy they are of basic inter- 
est. Not only do they exhibit enhanced chemical reactivity 
but also show enhanced deviation from the planar graphene 
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properties. Very narrow tubes were even demonstrated to 
exhibit superconducting fluctuations up to 15 K. 

In this paper, we present some recent results on the chem- 
ical functional ization of SWCNT and on chemical reac- 
tions and reaction products in the curved nanospace inside 
the tubes. These reports are preceded by a compilation of 
SWQ^T materials and experimental and analytical proce- 
dures used for their study. With respect to the latter partic- 
ular attention is paid to resonance Raman scattering. 



2. Single wall carbon nanotubes 

Single wall carbon nanotubes can be understood as rolled 
up stripes of graphene sheets. Each lattice vector of the sheet 
determines a particular nanotube by rolling up the sheet in a 
way that the origin and the top of the lattice vector come to 
coincidence. This generating vector is called Hamada-vector 
or folding vector (w, m). Along the tube axis lattice peri- 
odicity is provided and the size of the unit cell, including 
the tube diameter, is determined by the Hamada-vector of 
the tube. The geometry is depicted in Fig. 1. As long as the 
carbon-carbon distances are assumed independent from the 
rolling up process the tube diameter d and the number of 

. carbon atoms per unit cell N can be read directly from the 

• figure as 



2{m^ -\- nm) 



(1) 



(2) 



where a = 2.41 A is the lattice constant of the unrolled 
honeycomb lattice and ^/r is defined as 



di{ if (n — m) is not a multiple of 
3du if (n — fn) is a multiple of 3du 



(3) 



where dn denotes the highest common divisor of n and m. 
For small tube diameters £q. (1) is not valid any more and 
ab initio density functional calculations are needed to obtain 




Fig. 1. Basics of SWCNT geometiy. Lattice vectors are denoted ai and 
02, while the OA vector is the C chiral vector of the (4, 2) tube. The 
two gray contour lines indicate the cross-sections of the two limiting 
cases of graphene sheet folding: the zigzag (w, 0) and the armchair (/i, n) 
nanotubes, respectively. The 6 angle is the chiral angle of the nanotube. 
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the correct tube geometry. Fortunately, the reduced number 
of carbon atoms in the small tubes allows for such calcu- 
lations at least up to (5, 6) or = 0.75 nm. Fig. 2 depicts 
results we have obtained recently from such calculations. 
For the spectroscopic analysis of small tubes the deviations 
firom the graphene geometry cannot be neglected. 

Several SWCNT synthesis methods are available today 
(see Table 1 for a survey). In general, SWCNTs always grow 
from carbon plasma in the presence of structure directing 
agents. The latter are usually in situ formed transition metal 
(Co, Fe, Ni, V, etc.) nanoparticles, although in special cases, 
(peapod to DWCNT conversion, CNT growth within zeo- 
lites) steric limitations can also provide the necessary struc- 
ture directing constraints. The most important differences 
between the available methods are (i) the way the plasma 
is generated, (ii) the way the catalyst metal is introduced, 
(iii) SWCNT yield, (iv) SWCNT quality and (v) possibili- 
ties of up-scaling and commercialization. While at present 
the majority of the world's SWCNT production comes from 
the two conventional sources (PLV and dc arc), it is ex- 
pected that continuous and less power-hungry methods (gas 
phase decomposition and CCVD) will eventually become 
the major industrial SWCNT suppliers. The CCVD method 
is unique since it is the only technique that makes precise 
spatial SWCNT positioning possible. 

One of the classical methods to analyze SWCNT is trans- 
mission electron microscopy (TEM). Even though this tech- 
nique provides direct evidence for some geometrical proper- 
ties of the tubes it is very site selective and does not give rep- 
resentative results. On the other hand Raman spectroscopy, 
in particular with its characteristic resonance enhancement, 
has proven to be an excellent analytical tool [13]. Two spec- 
tral ranges are particularly useful for analytical purposes: 
the range of the radial breathing mode (RBM) between 150 
and 450 cm"' and the so called D-line between 1250 and 
1400 cm-^ 

The RBM is a typical feature of the nanotubes as it does 
not exist in the graphene plane. Since the mode frequency 
scales as l/d, where d is the tube diameter, it can be used 
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Table 1 








A summary of the contemporary SWCNT synthesis techniques and product description 






Short name 


Technology of preparation [reference] 


Typical mean 


Product description 






diameter (nm) 




Laser ablation (PLV) 


Ablation from graphite doped with (Fe, 


1.4(1-1.8) 


High quality, good diameter control. 




Co, Ni, . . . ) catalyst [2] 




bundled tubesj commercial 


dc arc discharge 


First reported production. Modified 


1.5 (0.9-3.1) 


Lesser quality, carbonaceous 




Kratschmer reactor [6] 




impurities abundant. CNTs grow 








hiinHterl 
Dunuicu 


Gas phase decomposition 


Decomposition in an oxygen-free 


1 (0.9-1.3) 


Easy purificaticxi, commercial, good 




environment. Typical: HiPco® (high 




quality 




pressure CO decomposition) [7] 






CCVD 


Catalytic chemical vapor dq>osition. 


1.5 (1.3-2) 


Cheapest, commercial, up-scalable. 




Supported metal catalysts are used [8] 




Most feasible from the application 








point of view 


Flame pyrolysis 


Carbon source + metallocene catalyst. 


2-3 


Low yield, bad quality. Still under 




conventional low pressure pyrolysis 




development. Plant technology 




reactor [9] 




available, large commercialization 








potential 


Solar furnace 


Solar rays focused on a metal doped 


1.4 


vjooQ quaiiiy v^tN i s, iitue 




graphite taiget. Growth dynamics 




amorphous carbon. Spreading not 




similar to PLV [10] 




expected in the near future 


Inner tubes of DWCNTs 


Catalyst free growth from peapods by 


0.7 (0.55-1) 


Well shielded, best quality CNTs. 




coalescence of Ceo molecules [11] 




Separation from outer tubes is very 








challenging 


Zeolite grown 


CNTs grow by thermal decomposition 


0.45 


Monodisperse diameter distribution. 




of template molecules within zeolite 




oriented tubes. CNTs metastable 




channels [12] 




outside the channels 



tO' determine tube diameters in principle. Unfortunately, the 
scaling factor is not known with a high precision. Reported 
values are between 23 and 48cm"^ [14-16] which allows 
only an order of magnitude evaluation for absolute values or 
the evaluation of relative tube diameters and tube diameter 
distributions [13]. An additional difficulty in the assignment 
of Raman lines to tube diameters is the high density of 
geometrically allowed tubes of the order of 15 tubes per 
nanometer diameter difference or accordingly one tube per 
wave number difference. This holds at least for standard tube 
diameters. The resulting overlap of Raman lines is lifted for 
very small tube diameters as it is demonstrated below. For 
such tubes the overlap problem is not relevant but now the 
1/d law is not well satisfied and ab initio density functional 
calculations (DFT) are needed to evaluate the tube diameters. 
On the other hand, as the energy gap between the van Hove 
singularities in the valance band and in the conduction band 
also scales with the inverse tube diameter, photoselective 
resonance scattering is observed [17] and leads to a colorful 
response in Raman experiments if the spectra are excited 
with different laser energies [18]. 

The D-line response is the other important analytical tool. 
From some very recent work its origin is well understood 
as a response from the K-point of the graphene Brillouin 
zone with an enhancement from a triple resonance scattering 
[19,20]. The scattering process needs an impurity or a defect 
to be involved for momentum conservation. Therefore the 
scattering cross section of the D-line depends on the defect 
concentration and can be used as a measure of the latter. 
An attractive quantity for this concentration is the relative 



scattering intensity of the D-line and . its overtone, the so 
called G' line. The G' line is also triple resonance enhanced 
but independent from any defect concentration, 

NMR spectroscopy, as such certainly a qualified tool to 
study fiinctionalization, turned out to be less efficient for 
long time due to magnetic contamination from catalytic par- 
ticles. Such particles are difficult to remove since they are 
often covered up with a carbon layer. Similarly, IR spec- 
troscopy did not provide a good access to SWCNT analysis. 
However, in the case of chemical fiinctionalization the side 
groups respond in general well to IR absorption. 

Raman spectra recorded in this contribution were ob- 
tained on a triple grating Dilor xy spectrometer utilizing a 
back-thinned CCD detector. Samples for the Raman mea- 
surements were in buckypaper form. FT-IR spectra were 
recorded on a Bruker IFS-66v instrument in reflection ab- 
sorption geometry. 



3. Exohedral chemical functionalization of SWCNTs 

The perfect SWCNT is without functional groups and 
therefore chemically quite inert. Addition-based covalent 
chemistry on nanotubes is more difficult than transforming 
fullerenes but is considerably easier than functionalizing 
graphite. The two main sources of reactivity in SWCNTs are 
(i) the curvature-induced strain arising from the non-planar 
geometry of sp^ carbons and (ii) the misalignment of the 
TT orbitals [21], The former is more pronounced (i.e. the 
pyramidalization angle is larger) at the capping fullerene 
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hemispheres while the latter efTects mainly the side-walls. 
All in all, the most reactive places in any nanotube sample 
are found in the cap of the thinnest tube and least reac- 
tive are the bonds running perpendicular to the axis of the 
largest diameter SWCNT. 

Derivatization reactions can be roughly divided into two 
categories. In the first case, the required functional groups 
are attached directly onto the nanotube using 1,3-dipolar cy- 
cloaddition [22], the Birch reduction [23] and reactions with 
nitrenes, radicals and carbenes [24]. When taking the sec- 
ond approach we first build bridgeheads by oxidizing some 
atoms in the tube wall and then proceed using substitution 
reactions to change the simple (~F, -OH, -COOH) groups 
formed. The first reaction step is usually some aggressive 
treatment, e.g. (i) oxidation in refluxing cone. HNO3 (yields 
carboxyl groups) [25-27], (ii) ozone treatment [28,29], (iii) 
ball milling in reactive atmosphere [30] or together with 
solid KOH (hydroxyl groups) [31], (iv) HF reaction (-F 
groups) [32,33]. Then in the second step these bridgeheads 
are converted to more reactive groups, e.g. carboxyl groups 
are replaced by acyl chlorides after SOCI2 treatment and fi- 
nally, conventional organic synthesis reactions like the Grig- 
nard reaction [34] are applied to build the desired function- 
ality onto the anchor sp^ carbon in the nanotube wall. 

In the course of the work reported here first the sim- 
plest functionalized S WCNTs were studied: nanotubes with 
—COOH groups formed upon purification treatment in re- 
' fluxing HNO3 [35] (see Fig. 3A for a schematic representa- 
' tion of the material). The presence of the carboxyl groups 
was proved by FT-IR measurements and earlier ^^C NMR 
investigations. In Fig. 4, we present the resonance Raman 
spectra of the pristine and the fiinctionalized nanotube sam- 
ple in the RBM region for three selected laser excitation 
energies. It is interesting to note that the RBM suffers an ap- 
prox. 8 cm"' up-shift upon functional ization without chang- 
ing its shape. This phenomenon cannot be explained on the 
basis of resonant Raman theory alone. Instead, we interpret 
it as a token of increased stacking interaction within the 
SWCNT bundles. By analyzing the first and second spectral 
moments of the RBMs we were able to quantify the extent 
of this interaction and suggest that the SWCNT bundles af- 
ter oxidative functionalization contain 6-10 times more nan- 
otubes than before. A possible reason for this behavior could 
be that the formed carboxyl groups favor the development 
of intertube H-bonds. 

Advancing towards more complex functional groups we 
investigated the properties of SWCNTs functionalized with 
the 1,3-dipolar cycloaddition reaction of azomethine yields 
(see Fig. 3B) [22]. The attachment of the sidechain is ev- 
ident from the FT-IR spectrum of the material (Fig. 5A) 
where e.g. the contributions of the v(N-H), u(C-H) and 
Vas(C-O-C) vibrations can be clearly identified at around 
3400, 3000 and 1 100 cm~^ respectively. In agreement with 
independent literature reports we have also found the func- 
tionalized SWCNT material to be luminescent which pre- 
vented direct resonance Raman investigations. The special 



importance of this functionalization scheme is that the re- 
sulting nanotubes become soluble in organic solvents (up to 
50mg/ml in CHCI3) and even in water. Dissolved nanotubes 
can be separated from impurities by e.g. chromatographic 
techniques and finally, the original SWCNT structure can be 
restored by thermal annealing [36]. In Fig. 5B, we present 
the Raman RBM spectra of the nanotubes before function- 
alization and after annealing. It is evident fi-om the figure 
that the RBM modes characteristic for SWCNT samples are 
recovered by heating. 

As demonstrated above, functionalization can affect the 
constitution of SWCNT bundles when the attached func- 
tional groups act as stacking modifiers. Curiously enough, 
the reverse statement also proved to be valid: the intertube 
channels are indeed able to affect the functionality of nan- 
otubes by acting as size-selective filters allowing doping 
species to enter certain bundles and stay clear from oth- 
ers (Fig. 3C) [37]. Fig. 6 depicts present Raman spectra of 
HiPco® SWCNTs in various stages of potassium interca- 
lation (n-type doping). It can be seen that the RBM lines 
corresponding to the thinnest and thickest nanotubes are se- 
lectively reduced, whereas the modes originating from in- 
termediate tube diameters are not effected that much. Since 
the diameter of the intertube channels is maximal in the 
bundles of the thickest nanotubes, the selective reduction of 
the low wavenumber RBM peaks can be. explained simply 
by geometrical constraints. While not that straightforward, 
:the interpretation of the loss of the peaks corresponding to 
the thinnest SWCNTs is also possible by xealizing that the 
lattice expansion work required for the potassium dopant to 
* > enter the bundle is the smallest in the case of the smallest 
tube diameters [38]. Very similar trends could be observed in 
a parallel set of experiments utilizing FeCb dopant (p-type 
doping). The electronic properties of SWCNTs are heavily 
influenced by both n- and p-type doping. Therefore, the de- 
scribed diameter dependent doping phenomenon may find 
important applications in nanotube functionalization, espe- 
cially when high selectivity is required. 

4. The concave nanospace inside the tubes as a 
chemical reactor 

4.1. Filling SWCNT with fullerenes 

The inside of carbon cages is certainly interesting from a 
chemical point of view as the distribution of the carbon it 
orbitals is quite different in comparison to their distribution 
on the outside. Fig. 7 gives a demonstration for a (7, 7) 
tube. The smaller the tube diameter the more deviation is 
established form a clean tt-it overlap. 

Experimentally very little is known about the interior 
of carbon cages. The reason is the fact that so far all at- 
tempts failed to open the fullerene cages and to inspect 
the interior chemically by studying reactions in the concave 
environment of the carbon atoms. Experimentalists were 




Fig. 3. Visualization of the ftmctionalized SWCNT material studied here: (A) carboxy-fimctionalized nanotube, (B) solubilized nanotube, (C) basics of 
calculating the x radius of the intertube channels in a triangular lattice containing radius tubes that have an additional rvdw van der Waals radius 
around them. /? = rNx + rydw- The sides of the ABC triangle are equal, therefore, the O point divides the MA segment in a 1:2 ratio. 
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Fig. 4. Resonant Raman spectra of pristine (solid line) and carboxy fimctionalized (dashed line) SWCNT material in the radial breathing mode region, 
measured with three different laser lines. . . 



left with the cumbersome purificatioii procedure of material 
where atoms were incidentally encaged during the growth 
process. Considerable progress was made recently at this 
point by discovering a possibility to fill the nanotubes with 
fullerenes [39] or, more generally, with matter [40]. Partic- 
ular interest was directed to the filling of single wall carbon 
nanotubes with Ceo fullerenes in order to make so called 
"peapods". 

In our experiments commercial SWCNT (Nanocarblab, 
Moscow, Russia) and fullerenes (*super golden grade' 
Hoechst AG, Frankfurt, Germany) were used for the pro- 
duction of fullerene peapods. The SWCNT material was 
prepared by dc arc-discharge and was purified to 50% using 
repeated high temperature air and acid washing treatments 
by the manufacturer. Purity was determined from HR-TEM 
by the supplier and it is consistent with our own studies. 
The high filling levels discussed below are consistent with 
the effective tube-end opening side-effect of the SWCNT 
purification [41]. We found that the other reported tube-end 
opening procedure, i.e. refluxing in H2O2 [42], does not in- 
crease the fullerene filling levels. We followed the method 
of Kataura et al. [42] to fill fullerenes in the vapor phase. 
This method involves sealing of the SWCNT material with 
the fullerene in a quartz ampoule and keeping it at 650 °C 



for 2 h. The resulting material was thoroughly sonicated in 
toluene in order to remove the non-reacted fiillerenes, fil- 
tered, and dried from toluene at 400 °C in dynamic vacuum. 
A 30 min dynamic vacuum treatment at 800 °C is equivalent 
to this last step in removing non-reacted fullerene particles 
without observable effect on the peapods. 

Both TEM and Raman scattering are excellent tools to 
analyze the filling of SWCNTs with ftillerenes. Fig. 8 is an 
example for SWCNTs filled with Ceo (A) and C70 (B). As 
already mentioned above, due to the site selectivity of the 
TEM technique it is difficult to determine filling concen- 
trations from such experiments. In the Raman response the 
scattering from the nanotube modes as well as the scattering 
from the enclosed fullerenes appears [5,42]. In the case of 
Ceo a characteristic splitting pattem of the total symmetric 
modes, the pentagonal pinch mode and the radial breathing 
mode, is a reliable signature for the Ceo cages encapsulated 
into the tubes [43]. The relative intensities of these modes 
to the RBM mode and to the G mode of the tubes is a quan- 
titative measure for the filling concentration [44]. Absolute 
values of the filling concentration can be obtained from elec- 
tron energy loss spectra (EELS) [45]. Results from EELS 
and Raman are in good agreement and provide therefore re- 
liable numbers for the filling. 
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Fig. 5, Spectroscopic study on the- solubilized SWCNTs: (A) .FT-IR 
spectrum of the material, (B) resonant Raman specttfa.of the pristine (a), 
annealed pristine (b), fimctionalized and heated (c) and functionalized, 
heated and annealed (d) SWCNT samples. 
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Fig. 6. Development of Raman spectra during the R (n-type) doping of 
the HiPco® sample. Top row: 1.83 eV excitation. Bottom row: 2.41 eV 
excitation. Plots (A and C) and (B and D) show the RBM and the G line 
windows, respectively. In all plots, "prst" marks the spectrum of undoped 
tubes while "n-int" and "n-max" denote the intermediate and the final 
stages of the doping process. To make a comparison between relative 
peak intensities easier, the 1.83 and 2.4,1 eV RBM spectra are normalized 
to the intensity of the 265 and 245 cm~^ peak, respectively. These peaks 
are indicated by vertical arrows in the plots. For the G-lines, intensities 
within one plot are measured on the same scale which is given in the top 
left comer [38]. Reproduced by permission of the PCCP Owner Societies. 



4.2, Polymerization of fullerenes inside the SWCNT 

We studied recently two types of chemical reactions of the 
encaged peas in the nanotubes. One of them is a polymer- 
ization of C60 fullerenes after heavy doping of the peapod 
system with electron donors such as alkali metals [5,46]. 
The results of the doping process on the Raman response 
are demonstrated in Fig. 9 for potassium doping. The shift 
of the pentagonal pinch mode of the encapsulated Ceo as 
demonstrated in the figure is about 40cm~^ This means 6 
extra electrons are accommodated on the fuUerene cage. The 
results become even more interesting if the response from 
the radial modes of the Ceo is analyzed. This response is 
depicted in Fig. 10 in comparison with the response from 
C6o^~ in a crystal and from a typical polymeric phase of 
Ceo- The strong features assigned as P at 360 and 620 cm~* 
are typical signatures from a polymeric phase. These lines 
have been observed several times in neutral and doped Ceo 
polymers. Though slightly shifted they are well pronounced 
in the selected example of RbCeo- A polymeric phase of 
KeCeo has not been observed so far for Ceo outside the 
tubes. From calculation of reaction enthalpies reported by 
Pekker et al. [47], a linear single bonded Ceo^" polymeric 



phase is the second most stable polymeric structure in the 
system of charged Ceo molecules. It is thus very likely that 
the charged Ceo^" cages have reacted to this structure in the 
tubes. 




Fig. 7. Schematic view of electronic orbitals inside a (7, 7) single wall 
carbon nanotube. 
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Fig. 8. Transmission eleciron micrographs of individual nibes filled with Ceo (A) and C70 (B). 
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Fig. 9. Raman response of the tangential mode frequency range for 
potassium doped SWCNTs and potassium doped peapods. Spectra were 
excited with three different lasers as indicated. The first, third, and fifth 
spectrum fit>m the bottom are for empty tubes, the second forth and sixth 
spectrum are for filled tubes. The right arrow assigns the frequency of 
the pentagonal pinch mode for the unchaiged C^q, the left anew marks 
the frequency after long doping. 
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Fig. 10. Raman spectra of the radial part of charged Ceo as recorded with 
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the heavily doped peapods, and for an one-dimensional polymeric phase 
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Fig. 11. Growth of DWCNTs from peapods by vacuum annealing at 
1520K. The lower part depicts thee spectra: (C) after 30min annealing, 
(B) after 60min aimealing, and (A) after 120min (saturation) annealing. 
The upper part depicts » the relative intensities of the Raman lines in 
spectrum B to spectrum (A). 



4 J. Generation of double wall carbon nanotubes 

The other reaction inside the tube which we have recently 
investigated is a transformation of the encaged fullerenes to 
a second inner tube forming the double wall carbon nanotube 
(DWCNT) system. The creation of DWCNT from the en- 
capsulated fullerene peas was first demonstrated by Bandow 
et al. by a TEM analysis of high temperature treated peapods 
[11]. For the growth process several models were proposed. 
Either the fullerene cages connect via a cyclo-addition pro- 
cess and subsequent Stone- Wales reactions transform the 
connected cages eventually to an inner tube [48] or the cages 
break up into small pieces, like e.g. C2 units, and recondense 
as an inside tube. Fig. 1 1 depicts Raman spectra of the ra- 
dial breathing mode of the inner shell tubes after extended 
annealing at 1520K in high vacuum. We demonstrated re- 
cently that each (split) peak in the spectrum corresponds to 
one tube species [49]. The high frequency lines originate 
from the small tubes with diameters below 0.7 nm. For short 
annealing times mainly the peas in the narrow tubes trans- 
form to the inner shell tube. Only for extended annealing the 
larger diameter tubes follow. This is explicitly demonstrated 
in the top part of the figure which exhibits the intensity ra- 
tio between the lines in spectrum B to the lines in spectrum 
A. This result disfavors the cyclo-addition and Stone-Wales 
transformation model since in the latter high mobility of the 
peas is requested. Such high mobility is rather provided by 
the large tubes. The cyclo addition model is also disfavored 
from our observation that encaged Ceo and encaged C70 
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Fig. 12. Raman response of RBMs from outer shell and inner shell tubes 
in DWCNTs prepared from Ceo at SWCNT peapods. Inner shell mbcs 
give 10 times higher peaks. 



molecules give almost the same line pattern after annealing. 
In other words the same kind of inner tubes are created even 
though the larger size of the C70 molecules does not allow 
room for a cyclo addition reaction if the tube size is too 
small for an upright ordering of the elongated C70 molecule. 

The structural properties of the inner shell tubes in the 
DWCNT system are interesting by themselves. The widths 
of the Raman lines from the inner shell RBM response is 
unusual narrow, of the order of 0.5 cm~^ but extends down 
to even lower values. This means the interior of the primary, 
outer tubes is highly shielded and. the inner tubes exhibit a 
high degree of perfectness. They are catalyst free grown in 
a "nano cleanroom". An example for the narrow lines is de- 
picted for three different excitation energies in Fig. 12. The 
broad lines on the left side represent the response from the 
outer shell tubes, the narrow lines on the right come from 
the inner shell. Also, particularly for the excitation with the 
deep red laser, the peak and total intensities for the scatter- 
ing from the inner tubes are almost a factor of 10 higher 
than the scattering from the outer tubes. Very sharp reso- 
nances and an enhanced electron-phonon coupling is likely 
to be the reason for this dramatic behavior. The enhanced 
electron-phonon coupling for strong curvature carbon sur- 
faces is not unexpected as calculations for small fullerenes 
have repeatedly demonstrated such effects [50]. 



5. Summary 

The reported results demonstrate that various ways exist 
to fimctionalize SWCNT. Functional groups covalently at- 
tached to the outer surface of the nanotubes are able to mod- 
ify the stacking and solvatation properties of nanotubes. An 
interesting feature of SWCNT bundles is that their n- and 
p-type intercalation proceeds in a diameter dependent way, 
thus making it in principle possible to selectively modify 
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certain nanotubes while leaving others intact. Functionaliza- 
tion inside the tubes in the form of covalent chemical bonds 
has not yet been demonstrated but chemical reactions which 
lead to products not observed outside the tubes occur. Such 
reactions are the polymerization of charged fullerene cages 
and the catalyst free growth of SWCNTs with a high degree 
of perfectness. The fullerenes in the smaller tubes exhibit 
a higher probability for the transformation process as com- 
pared to the fullerenes in the larger tubes. 
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Abstract 



Chemical functionalization of carbon nanotubes (CNTs) is essential for many applications. Attachment of functional groups to nanotubes 
can dramatically increase the solubility of the nanotube material. Sidewall functional groups should react with polymers and improve the 
mechanical properties of nanocomposites. Tubes interconnected by chemical bonds will have a reduced contact resistance and can be used for 
interconnection purposes in nanoscale circuits. Carbon nanotubes covered with functional gFou]>s attached to their exterior wall were 
analyzed using scanning, tunneling microscopy (STM) and TEM. The functionalization was carried out in three steps: acid treatment in 
H2SO4/HNO3 (3:1) mixture, reaction with SOCU and reaction widi .diaminopropanol (DAP). The binding force between the nanotubes 
connected by functional groups and the mechanical stability of the connection was investigated. 
© 2003 Elsevier B.V. All rights reserved. , ; i - . ; 

Xef)Hvon2f; Caiton nanotube; Functional groups; Scanning t^^ • ■ \ 



1. Introduction 

Since the discovery of carbon nanotubes (CNTs) in 1991 
[1], many potential applications have been suggested due to 
their extraordinary mechanical [2-5] and electronic proper- 
ties [6-9], The functionalization of carbon nanotubes may 
extend the range of their potential applications. The electric 
properties of CNTs can be modified using chemical func- 
tionalization and the contact resistance between the 
interconnected tubes can be reduced by chemically binding 
iunctional groups. Suitable functionalization enables the 
linking of individual carbon nanotubes to form complex 
networks for nanoscale electronic circuits [10]. The func- 
tionalization solubilizes the nanotubes in a variety of sol- 
vents [11,12], allows chemical manipulations and improves 
the dispersion in composite applications, in nanocompo- 
sites, the functional groups attached to the walls of CNTs 
can form strong chemical bonds with the surrounding 
polymer matrix, increasing the binding force between the 
nanotube and polymer [13,14]. In recent papers, the first 
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successfiil interlinking of flinctionalized MWCNTs were 
reported [10,15]. In the present paper, we investigate 
MWCNTs completely covered with functional groups. Be- 
cause of the complete coverage with functional groups the 
probability of interconnections is increased. The function- 
alization of sidewalls is a difficult task because there are not 
reactive dangling bonds on the walls. Scanning tunneling 
microscopy (STM) and spectroscopy (STS) was used to 
investigate the efficiency of the functionalizarion method 
and the influence of fiincrional groups on the electronic 
properties of nanotubes, respectively. The presence of 
connected nanotubes was examined using TEM. The 
strength of the binding force between the connected nano- 
tubes was investigated by manipulation with the STM tip. 

2. Experiment 

MWCNTs were synthesized by catalytic decomposition 
of acetylene on alumina supported Co/Fe catalyst as de- 
scribed in Ref. [16]. The purified nanotube sample was 
flinctionalized using a three-step chemical treatment [17]. In 
the first step, the sample was treated in H2SO4/HNO3 (3:1) 
mixture for 24 h at room temperature. This treatment 
attaches -COOH groups to the CNT surface. After this 
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Fig. 1 . Schematic representation, of an end-to-side junction. The nanotubcs are connected via diaminopropane. 



-'treatment, the MWCNTs were mixed in SOGU overnight, in 
.order to transform the -COOH groups connected to nano-. 
:.tube surface in -COCl groups. Finally, the nanotube sample 
was mixed in diaminopropane (DAP) at for 24 h. The 
diaminopropane connects the functional groups attached to 
the nanotubes, and in this way interconnects the nanotubes. 



Fig. 1 shows the schematic representation of an end-to-side 
junction. 

The STM investigation was performed with a DI Nano- 
scope E STM/'AFM instrument in air using commercial Pt/Ir 
tips with set point currents of 200 pA at a bias of 1 V The 
nanotubes were ultrasonicated in isopropanol and droplets 




Fig. 2. 3D topographic STM image of MWCNTs covered with functional groups. 
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of the suspension were placed on highly oriented pyrolytic 
graphite (HOPG) or Au evaporated onto mica. The 
connected nanotubes were investigated with a Philips CM 
200 (200 kV) TEM. 

In order to get insight in the way in which the function- 
alization took place, the surface of the nanotubes was 
investigated by STM [18]. Our previous investigations 
showed that in case of nanotubes functionalized by ball 
milling in reactive atmosphere the functional groups are 
attached to defects on the surface in a grouped-together way 
[19]. The STM investigation of nanotubes after the three- 
step chemical treatment showed that, opposite to ball 
milling, the whole surface of the nanotubes was covered 
with functional groups. The continuous coverage is the 
consequence of the high density of defect sites on the 
nanotube surface. Some of these defects may originate from 
the CVD growth itself, but we have no reason to assume that 
this would be significantly different from the defect density 
of the carbon nanotubes used for ball milling experiments. 
The number of anchoring points for the functional groups 
incorporated during the CVD process was significantly 
increased by the applied chemical treatment. The average 
distance between the defects decreased to a few nanometers; 
therefore, the "islands" of functional groups are touching 
each other. A typical nanotube from this sample is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Using STS we investigated the changes in the electronic 
properties of CNTs. Fig. 3B shows an STS curve recorded on 
.the nanotube shown in Fig. 3A. In order to reduce the noise, 
10 current- voltage curves were averaged and after numer- 
ical derivation the resulting d//df^ curve was Fourier filtered. 
The apparent tube diameter determined from Fig. 3A is 
d=\2> nm. The nanotube has metallic behavior because the 
STS curve shows a nonzero density of states at the Fermi 
energy. For chemically unmodified nanotubes, the distance 





Fig. 4. TEM image of two T-connected nanotubes. 



between the Van Hove singularities should depend only on 
the diameter [9]. For metallic ' SWCNTs the singularities 
appear at energies = ± 3yoac~M £2= ± 6yoac-dd and 
.i:3=±9Vpac-cM where 70 = 2.7 eV is the C-C tight- 
binding oVerliap energy, ac-c = 0.142 nm is the nearest 
neighbor C-C distance and d the tube diameter [9,20-22]. 
Because the interaction between the layers in MWCNT is 
weak the distance between ttie Van Hove singularities is 
not significantly changed compared with SWCNTs [23]. In 
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Fig. 3. STM image of a functionalized MWCNT on Au (A) and the STS curve on this tube (B). 
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our case, the calculated energy gap should be A£i=0.18 
eV, A£2 = 0.35 eV and A£3 = 0.53. The measured energy 
gaps are 0.59, 0.95 and 1.49 eV for AE,, and A£3, 
respectively, wider than twice the calculated value. As- 
suming that the functional groups cover the nanotube in 
one layer only, and they are short as compared with the 
diameter of the nanotube; this result indicates that the 
theoretical model used to calculate the position of Van 
Hove singularities has to be modified in case of function- 
alized nanotubes. The difference between the calculated 
and measured energy gaps could be explained only with a 
significant change in the electronic structure of the nano- 
tube. Furthermore, the Van Hove singularities on the STS 
curve are not symmetrically positioned around zero bias, 
the tubes may be doped by the functional groups and 
possibly by the charge transfer from the Au substrate. The 
energy levels of not functional ized metallic nanotubes 
placed on Au surface is shifted by 0.3 eV towards lower 
energy [9]. The Van Hove singularities on the STS curve 
are shifted by 5 = 0.1 eV to higher energies, which is 
another difference from the behavior of not flinctionalized 
nanotubes. Consequently, functionalization may be used to 
produce CNTs with modified electronic properties as 
predicted by theoretical models [24,25]. 

Because the whole surface of CNTs is covered with 
functional groups, the probability of interconnections be- 
tween the nanotubes is higher than in the case of nanotubes 
.functionalized only at their end. The presence of connected - 
nanotubes in the sample was investigated with TEM. A • 
large number of connected nanotubes were found. Approx- . 
imatively, 10% of the nanotubes were connected in one 
way or another. Fig. 4 shows a T-like connection of two 
nanotubes. 

The strength of the bonds between the nanotubes was 
checked using manipulation with the STM tip. This 
method is able to compare the binding force between the 



connected nanotubes and the van der Waals interaction 
between the nanotubes and the HOPG substrate. Fig. 5 
shows two consecutive STM images taken in the same 
region (the same HOPG cleavage step appears on both 
images). The group of nanotubes on the upper part of the 
images is moved about 200 nm, while the nanotube on the 
lower part of the images is rotated with 30"*. The nano- 
tubes on the upper part of the images are moved together 
without the alteration of their global arrangement. * This 
indicates that the binding force between them is larger than 
the van der Waals interaction between the nanotubes and 
the substrate. Taking into account that the "dragging 
force" exerted by the STM tip was acting on only one 
tube of the group, this indicates a strong enough chemical 
connection between the nanotubes. 



3. Conclusions 

The applied functionalization method was able to cover 
the whole surface of MWCNTs with functional groups. The 
large number of ftinctional groups on the CNTs surface 
facilitates the formation of connections between nanotubes; 
therefore, a large number of connected nanotubes were 
observed by TEM. This treatment may be useful to improve 
the mechanical interaction between the nanotubes and the 
surrounding matrix in composites, too. The functionaliza- 
: tion produces significant modifications in the electronic 
-structure of the nanotubes and makes possible to produce 
nanotubes with modified electronic properties. The binding 
force between the connected nanotubes was found stronger 
than the van der Waals interaction between the nanotubes 
and the graphite substrate, indicating that the electric circuit 
built from connected nanotubes will be mechanically stable. 
The carbon nanotube networks connected with functional 
groups may be used in nanoelectronics. 
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Fig. 5. Consecutive STM images taken in the same region. The nanotubes are moved together without the alteration of their global anangemcnt 
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Abstract 

The chemical modification of multi-walled carbon nanotubes using electrolysis is described. It is found that the evolution of the 
halogens chlorine or bromine on an anode made from a foil of carbon nanotubes couples halogen atoms to the nanotube lattice. 
Furthermore, oxygen bearing functional groups, such as hydroxyl and carboxyl groups, arc formed at the same time aiding sol- 
vation of the nanotubes in water or alcohol without any surfactant: Impurities and low grade modified nanotubes remain insoluble. 
The halogenated carbon nanotubes can be converted with sodium amide or triphenylmethyllithium to add the corresponding 
functional groups. © 2001 Published by Elsevier Science B.V. ....... 
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1. Introduction 

Carbon nanotubes have attracted much attention in 
the last several years because of their outstanding me- 
chanical and electrical properties. Many useful appli- 
cations, such as field emission displays, microcircuit 
wiring, diodes and transistors, sensors, composite 
polymers, artificial muscles and hydrogen storage [1,2], 
have already been demonstrated. However, since carbon 
nanotubes are large molecules with thousands of carbon 
atoms in an aromatic delocalized system they are prac- 
tically insoluble in all solvents and are, consequently, 
difficult to handle. Only very diluted solutions can be 
obtained using, e.g., DMF or chlorinated hydrocarbons 
with extensive ultrasonication [3]. The use of surfactants 
such as dodecylsulfates in aqueous solutions circum- 
vents the problem of insolubility but, as a result, a large 
amount of additional material is also dissolved which 
may interfere with, for example, microelectronic appli- 
cations on the nanometer scale [4]. Furthermore, as 
deposited carbon nanotubes from an arc or CVD pro- 
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cess often contain considerable amounts of soot and 
other byproducts which must be removed prior to ap- 
plication. Chemical modification of carbon nanotubes 
can increase the solubility and can aid the purification 
process but, unfortunately, the carbon nanotubes are 
very inert due to their delocalized tt electron system. In 
contrast to the well established fullerene chemistry [5], 
only few reaction pathways have been described to date. 
Oxidation with molecular fluorine yielded fluorinated 
carbon nanotubes and treatment with oxidizing acids 
like nitric and/or sulfuric acid or with an oxygen plasma 
produced modified nanotubes with carboxylic groups, 
which could be converted to the corresponding amides 
with long aliphatic chains, enhancing the solubility in 
organic solvents [6-9]. In addition, some reactions with 
carbenes hke dichlorocarbene have been described. If 
such a chemical modification is applied to a single- 
walled nanotube, the sp^ structure of the nanotube is 
interrupted at the functionalization site and, conse- 
quently, the electronic properties of the molecule will be 
altered. This eff'ect can be avoided, or at least minimized, 
using a non-covalent functionalization of the walls of 
the nanotubes with smaller aromatic molecules like py- 
rene derivatives [10]. In the present work we covalently 
functionalize multi-walled carbon nanotubes (MWNTs) 
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because, even if the outer wall loses its typical electronic 
behavior, the non-functionalized inner walls can take 
over the charge transport. 

Functionalization of carbon nanotubes involves pro- 
cessing methods which are very different from normal 
chemical procedures. In contrast to a chemistry involv- 
ing defined modification of uniform molecules, every 
nanotube is unique in size, available reaction sites and 
reactivity. As a result, all data given are statistical and 
may vary to some extent from one sample to another. 
Moreover, if only few additions or substitutions are 
made to a large carbon molecule, the result may be such 
a small change of its properties that there is no ob- 
servable change in its physical or chemical behavior. 
Therefore, if a change in nanotube properties is ob- 
served more than a few sites must have been modified. 
Many experiments have been described where nanotu- 
bes were filled with metal atoms, for example, silver, 
iron or cobalt, or with molecules like fullerenes [11,12]. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that gases, in particular 
hydrogen, can be stored in nanotubes [13,14]. So if ele- 
ments other than carbon are detected after functional- 
ization of the nanotubes it must also be shown that these 
atoms are actually covalently bonded to the tubes. 



. 2. Experimental 



In this paper we report an electrochemical procedure 
which uses a thin foil of MWNTs, typically referred to 
as bucky-paper, as an electrode within an electrolytic 
cell, as shown in Fig, 1. When current flows through the 
electrolyte the anions are discharged on the positively 
charged bucky-paper surface and the reactant gener- 
ated, for example halogen or oxygen atoms, can react 
with the nanotube material. 

Samples of bucky-paper, both before and after 
treatment, were analyzed with a scanning electron mi- 
croscope (SEM) (LEO 1560) equipped with a Noran 
Vantage energy dispersive X-ray analyzer. Time-of- 
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Fig. 1, The electrolytic cell used for the chemical modification of the 
bucky-papers. The electrolyte is a NaCl or KBr solution. A membrane 
or cloUi plug is inserted in order to seperate the acidic from the basic 
parts of the electrolyte. 



flight secondary ion mass spectroscopy (SIMS) was 
performed with an lONTOF-TOFSIMS IV incorpo- 
rating a 25 kV Ga-source. Elemental analysis was pro- 
vided by Mikroanalytisches Labor Beller, Gottingen. 
Infrared spectra were recorded by BIO RAD using the 
ATR method. 

The nanotube material was prepared by a CVD 
process in a tube furnace as described elsewhere [15]. 
Briefly, a mixture of 25% hydrogen and 75% acetylene 
was passed over silicon substrates coated with either a 
FeCla or iron acetylacetonate catalyst in a quartz-tube 
oven held at a temperature of 700 °C. The nanotubes on 
the silicon substrates were removed from the fumance at 
deposition temperature and were cooled rapidly on a 
stainless steel plate in ambient air. The MWNTs were 
separated from the silicon by ultrasonic treatment of the 
silicon substrates in water. The nanotubes were sepa- 
rated from the water by filtration through a PTFE 
membrane filter, washed with water, isopropyl alcohol 
and acetone, and allowed to dry. The resulting bucky- 
paper (typically 8-12 mg) was connected to a platinum 
wire and incorporated in the electrolytic cell as the an- 
ode (Fig. 1). 

The electrolytic cell was filled with either a 2 M so- 
lution of NaCl or KBr. A constant current of 100 mA 
was supplied for 16-24 h. After electrolysis the MWNTs 
were separated from the electrolyte, dispersed in water 
with a short period of ultrasonic agitation, filtered and 
washed with water, isopropyl alcohol and acetone. The 
filtrate was dispersed again in 5 ml ; of water with an 
ultrasonic tip for one minute and the mixture centri? 
fuged. The black supernatant was separated, the sedi- 
ment resuspended in water, centrifuged and the aqueous 
parts collected. This procedure was repeated until the 
supematants became clear. The resulting solutions were 
filtered again through a PTFE filter and the residue on 
the filter was washed and dried. The resulting bucky- 
paper consisted of a lustrous flexible foil which could be 
easily dissolved in water or alcohol again if freshly 
prepared. A typical yield from a 12 mg sample was 8.5 
mg soluble material following chlorination and 10 mg 
product after bromine electrolysis. An experiment using 
a Na2S04 electrolyte yielded only small amounts of 
soluble nanotubes because the bucky-paper increased 
drastically in volume after only a few hours and then fell 
apart in the solution. Therefore, the results from this 
process will not be discussed here in detail but it is 
worthwhile noting that the macroscopic properties of 
the product, i.e. appearance and solubility, were equal to 
the CI or Br modified bucky-papers. 

The nanotubes used for our experiments were not 
absolutely pure. A typical sample consisted of 96 wt.% 
carbon, 1.2% iron (catalyst), 1 .2% hydrogen, and 1.36% 
oxygen. The material could have been oxidized to a 
small extent when it was removed from the furnace and 
cooled down in ambient air. Therefore, for nanotubes 
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not exposed to air at elevated temperatures, the reac- 
tivity of the starting material and yield of the electrolysis 
process may change. 

Subsequent reactions with halogenated multi-walled 
nanotubes were carried out in dry THF in a nitrogen 
atmosphere. The reaction mixture was hydrolyzed with 
small amounts of water after stirring one or two days 
at room temperature. The solutions were filtered and 
washed with water and acetone and the resulting bucky- 
paper was dried in vacuum prior to analysis. 

Triphenylmethyllithium, used for the reactions with 
halogenated nanotubes, was prepared from triphenyl- 
methane and an equimolar amount of butyllithium in 
dry THF under a nitrogen atmosphere by adding 
the butyllithium hexane solution slowly to the triphe- 
nylmethane THF solution. After 1 h of stirring a deep 
red solution of the lithium salt was obtained. 



3. Results 

SEM pictures of the bucky-papers made from the 
soluble part after chlorination and bromination show a 
network of nanotubes without any graphitic particles 




Fig. 2. (a) A bucky paper from halogenated carbon nanotubes; the 
tube structure is fully retained, (b) The insoluble part of a reaction 
mixture with nanotubes and graphitic byproducts. 



(Fig. 2). This material can be redissolved easily in water 
or alcohol with light ultrasonification. Deep dark solu- 
tions are obtained. After storing the bucky-papers for 
some days the solubility of the material deteriorates. The 
solutions are stable over weeks, only few flakes precip- 
itate. The sediment obtained from centrifugation of the 
reaction product still contains a large number of na- 
notubes as well as some additional byproducts (Fig. 2). 
This part of the starting material has not been func- 
tionalized to a sufficient extent to become soluble. 

The infrared spectra from a Cl-bucky-paper show a 
broad peak near 700 cm"* which can be assigned to C- 
Cl vibrations. Additional peaks corresponding to the 
CH2 and CH3 vibration modes (2936, 2863 cm-"*) as 
well as CO stretching modes (1750, 1643 cm"*) were 
observed, indicating that alcohol and carboxylic groups 
are also present. These findings also agree with an ESCA 
photoelectron analysis where peaks corresponding to 
the Is orbits centered at 284.6 eV (graphitic C), 286.6 eV 
(C-O) and 289 eV (C-Cl) were found (Fig. 3). The 
negative fragmentation pattern from the TOF-SI mass 
spectrum shows Cl-(35, 37 amu), C6C1-(107 amu), C2O- 
(40 amu), C7OH-(101 amu) fragments in addition to the 
typical parts from the nanotube framework: C9H, CjoH, 
C12H, C14H, C17H, etc. EDX analysis indicates a chlo- 
rine content of about 7 wt.%. Elemental analysis of 
a chlorinated bucky-paper sample shows that it is 
composed of 64.10 wt.% C, >3;55% H.. 18.63% O and 
8.26% CI. 

Experhnents were also undertaken to substitute the . 
covalently bonded chlorine atoms with other functional 
groups. In the first experiment chlorinated nanotubes 
were reacted with NaNHi in dry THF under nitrogen. 
The product, which was isolated after two days of stir- 
ring in THF, has a similar appearance to the starting 
material but it is almost insoluble in all solvents. The 
yield was 8.8 mg from 9.5 mg starting material and el- 
emental analysis yielded 69,2% C, 3.8%) H arid 1.25% N. 
The EDX spectra show that only a small quantity of 
chlorine remains in the final product. 




I I I I , ■ ■ ■ , 

2n 290 388 28S 284 282 

Binding Biergy (eV], Hg 



Fig. 3. ESCA spectrum of Uie chlorinated carbon nanotubes. The Is 
C-orbit is observed at 284.6 eV; Is C-O at 286.6 eV and Is C-CI at 
289 eV. 
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The second experiment involved the reaction of 
chlorinated nanotubes with triphenylmethyllithium 
LiC(C6H5)3. After the reaction no bucky-paper deriva- 
tive could be filtered from the solution and only some . 
black leaflets were collected. SEM images of the product 
revealed that only a very few nanotubes survived and all 
the other material had lost its tube structure to form a 
sootrlike residue. 

The bromination of nanotubes results in a derivative 
•which displays the same macroscopic properties as the. 
^chlorine compound. The bromine content is, however, 
significantly lower due to the lower oxidation potential . 
of Bi* compared with CI. Elemental analysis resulted in 
75.2 wt,%.C, 3.8% H, 13% O and 2.8% Br. Hence, the 
bromine nanotubes contain nearly 180 carbon atoms per 
Br atom. The TOF-SI mass spectrum shows an equi- 
valent pattern to that obtained from the CI material, 
where the CI and CsCl-fragments are replaced by the 
corresponding Br species. The TEM picture shows an 
undamaged multi-walled tube (Fig. 4) with more than 
eight shells. 

The subsequent reaction with triphenylmethyllithium 
gave a product from which a bucky-paper could be ob- 
tained. In the mass spectra a triphenylmethyl fragment 
was found. Infrared absorption peaks were observed at 
1560 and near 3000 cm~* and assigned to the phenyl and 
aromatic C-H vibration modes. The solubility of the 
freshly prepared triphenylmethyl functionalized na- 
notubes in water is found to be the same as of the bro- 
minated starting material, suggesting that the hydroxylic 
and carboxylic groups formed within the electrolysis 
process are responsible for the high solubility. 



ing site and environment on the nanotubes cannot be 
determined from the data. The composition of the 
chlorinated nanotubes based on the elemental analysis is 
C23Hi505ClFeo.43« That means that every 23rd carbon 
atom is bonded to a chlorine atom if all chlorine is in- 
corporated by a chemical reaction. This would be an 
extremely high chemical modification of the nanotube 
surface because the inner walls of the nanotube, which 
coinppse the bulk of the carbon of the molecule, are 
only, affected by the chemical tireatmeiit if there are 
damages in the structure. Fig. 5 shows a TEM picture pf 
a reacted nanotube and Fig. 6 shows that sometimes 
such damage is present. Therefore, we believe that a 
fraction of the chlorine is only physically adsorbed or 
stored inside of the tube and the remaining part is at- 
tached to damaged sites on the tube. 

The much lower solubility of the amino nanotubes 
and the comparatively low content of nitrogen indicates 
that the chlorine has been substituted not only by amide 
groups -NH2, but also that other reactions must have 



4. Discussion 




Although there is clear evidence that the chlorine is 
covalently bonded to the nanotubes, the chlorine bind- 



Fig. 6. TEM image of a damaged multi-walled nanotubes obtained 
after one day of electrolysis. Chlorine atoms may have penetrated the 
walls of the nanotubes and be located inside the tubes. 
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Fig. 7. TEM image of a bucky-paper with amino CNTs. Many na- 
notubes are linked together and form a complex, insoluble network. 



position of the nanotubes consists no only of the for- 
mation of C-Cl or C-Br bonds but also of the addition 
of oxygen to the nanotube lattice forming carboxyl and 
hydroxyl functions. These groups greatly improve the 
solubility in water or alcohol of the derivatives com- 
pared with the pristine nanotubes. The carbon-halogen 
functions formed can be subject to substitution reactions 
yielding amino nanotubes or trityl compounds. Since the 
nanotube structure is maintained the soluble material 
can be applied in an aqueous system on any surface for 
electric circuits and measurements. The chlorine and 
bromine carbon nanotubes offer a pathway to a wide 
spectrum of nanotube derivatives suitable for numerous 
applications. 



occurred which link the nanotubes together to give big 
insoluble aggregates. For example: 

R*-CI + HO-R* + NaNHj ^ R*-0-R* + NaCl -h NH3 

R*-NH2 + R*-COOH -4 R*-NHCO-R* -h H2O 

R*-:NH2 + HQ-R* ^ R*-NH+ + "O-R* 

,(R' = MWNT) 

. 'The SEM picture in Fig, 7 gives an impression of how 
the nanotubes form a complex network. 

/ The breakdown of the nanotube structure which oc- 
curs during the reaction of chlorinated nanotubes with 
triphenylmethyllithium may be caused by the great 
number of reaction sites on the tube surface. The close 
proximity of the sites does not leave enough space for 
many of the trityl groups to dock to the tube surface and 
so steric hindrance may lead to the structural break- 
down of the nanotubes. The density of halogen atoms in 
the brominated nanotubes is lower than in the CI na- 
notubes: 23 carbon atoms per CI atom versus 180 car- 
bon atoms for one Br atom. Therefore, the tube 
structure of the Br functionalized nanotubes is main- 
tained during the treatment with triphenyhnethyllithium 
and the modified nanotube paper can be recovered. 

5. Conclusion 

In this work it was demonstrated that "as deposited" 
MWNTs from a thermal CVD process can be modified 
by electrochemical treatment. The change in the com- 
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